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tT is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly 
68 : J agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of com- 
: promise or abatement of the principles we have avowed as 
69 the principles for which we are fighting. There should exist no 
doubt about that. I am, therefore, going to take’ the liberty of 
71 = speaking with the utmost frankness about the practical implica- = 
73 tions that are involved in it. 
If it be in deed and in truth the common object of the govern- 
i i ments associated against Germany and of the nations whom they 
34 govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve by the coming settlements 
‘A a secure and lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit 
19 i down at the peace table shall come ready and willing to pay the iu} 
ml price, the only price, that will procure it; and ready and willing, = 
31 also, to create in some virile fashion the only instrumentality by ii] 
which it can be made certain that the agreements of the peace will 
3.3 be honored and fulfilled. 
That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, 
5s 4 no matter whose interest is crossed ; and not only impartial justice, 
6 ( but also the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are U 
74 dealt with. That indispensable instrumentality is a league of 
¥ nations formed under covenants that will be efficacious. Without 
~ such an instrumentality, by which the peace of the world can 
: be guaranteed, peace will rest in part upon the word of outlaws 
and only upon that word. For Germany will have to redeem her 
5 3 character, not by what happens at the peace table, but by what 
_ follows. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 











Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 
lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
| 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading | 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal NITCHIE METHOD 


Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing | Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, | MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition  -1o00 Reeenttinaneia tttidiathiaess BOSTON, Mass. 


~ Washington School of Lip-Reading 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hi 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. | Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. 


Washington, D. C. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Lucy Erxa Case, Principal MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation Nitchie Method 


Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn, | 


406 Mason Building Los Angeles, California 
OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD Omama, Nasaasea 


915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. | SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 


; Private L : Cc sation Classes. 
Central Institute for the Deaf | ome Lemos Harem @ 























Training Course for Teachers 


All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 























Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


——— OU || [Chicago Subse! of Lin tleatn 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS | for the Adult Deaf 


Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Normal Course 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | Small Classes 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used Private Lessons Normal graduate of the New York School 
Conversation Classes Current Events Classes for the Hard of Hearing 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. | | 202 Anditertum Bite. CEINAGO, Se 





























DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Muller-Walle Method Nitchie Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


899 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“TI hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” —Bacon, 
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HOW A MOTHER TAUGHT HERSELF HOW TO TRAIN 
HER DEAF CHILD 


BY BERTHA L. BARTLETT 


EprtoriAL ForEworp.—The success that has attended the efforts of Mrs. H. N. Bartlett 
in training and teaching her deaf daughter, who lost her hearing in early infancy, appeared 
to the Editor to be so worthy of record as an encouragement to other mothers of deaf chil- 
dren that he requested her to prepare an account for publication. In reply she sent the fol- 
lowing personal letter, which we present just as it comes to us and which we hope every 
mother of a little deaf child will read. Mrs. Bartlett not only subscribed for THe VorrTa 
Review and purchased a score or more of books, but secured all back numbers of THE 
Votta Review that contained articles that would prove helpful in voice or speech work. If 
other mothers would only do likewise they might be able to write as did Mrs. Bartlett in 
one of her letters: “On reading the first copy of THe Vorrta Review I realized that Winni- 
fred must laugh and babble naturafly and be encouraged in doing so, until I knew just what 
to do for her, and thus we succeeded in keeping her natural voice.’ And other mothers 
should remember how carefully and continuously Mrs. Bartlett worked to develop what little 
hearing she believed her child had, even after the physicians said there was no hearing. 


DO NOT wonder that mothers be- 

come discouraged in training their 
deaf children. It does take a long time 
and much patient work to get results, par- 
ticularly at first, when we have to feel 
our way. I would have enjoyed a lip- 
reading manual written for mothers of 
deaf babies, instead of having to think 
out each phrase myself. I have some- 
times wondered at Winnifred’s puzzled 
look and impatience over apparently sim- 
ple things and then find that in the worst 
possible light I have suddenly said, “Get 
your coat,” and repeated the remark or 
one equally hard to lip-read in a poor 
light several times before coming to my 
senses. 

Winnifred has had paralysis to over- 
come as well as deafness, the result of a 
very serious illness in early infancy. In- 
cidentally, there are three children in my 
little family; Jack is twelve, Winnifred 
is six and a half, and Harriet is just six- 


teen months younger than Winnifred. 
The fact that Winnifred had not talked 
by the time she was two years old had 
been attributed to her general physical 
condition. We had worked hard for her 
health and results were very gratifying. 
She crowed, laughed, squealed, cried (she 
did not walk then), but she did not bab- 
ble. Her physical wants were attended 
to with great regularity, so that she had 
little occasion to express a desire. The 
verdict “stone deaf,” after an operation 
for tonsils and’ adenoids, was a terrible 
shock. 

A dear friend sent me the January, 
1914, copy of THe Voita Review. I 
subscribed for the magazine and it has 
been my best teacher, and most helpful. 
In it I find discussions of all phases of 
the work, written by prominent educators 
of the deaf. I received much valuable 
literature from the Volta Bureau, most 
of it in a very convenient form, ready to 
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slip into my blouse to be read and studied 
whenever an opportunity arrived. Those 
were very busy days. 

One of the articles that impressed me 
particularly then was Miss Worcester’s 
“To Mothers of Little Deaf Children.” 
I thoroughly enjoyed it and I read and 
reread it, and those written by Miss Rob- 
erts and Miss Andrews, and “What the 
Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” 
by J. D. Wright. The description of the 
Wright Oral School also gave me much 
food for thought, and the articles on 
Helen Keller’s education and Dr. Bell’s 
experimental school helped to throw light 
on this new work.* 

I gain much every time I read these 
articles, for as my work goes forward I 
appreciate much that I was unable to 
assimilate at the beginning. I regret that 
Mr. Wright’s “What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know” was not in 
print in 1914. Also, in Winnifred’s case, 
since I have been able in the last two 
years to develop a little hearing, I am 
sorry that I did not have such articles as 
appeared in the January and May Vota 
Review, 1918—“Teaching a Deaf Child 
to Hear Language” and “Sound Percep- 
tion in Deaf Mutes.” They are of great 
value to me. Now I am gradually chang- 
ing my methods of teaching language. 

When Winnifred was about three and 
a half years old I visited the Oral Day 
School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J., and 
saw some of the sense training, such as 
Miss Worcester describes. I saw the 
management of the children, the general 
atmosphere of smiles, love, and happi- 
ness, and also the way the children re- 
sponded to the skillful presentation of 
the work. It was a sort of tonic to me 
and I carried home many valuable sug- 
gestions for sense training, “busy work,” 
and lip-reading. A little more than a 
year after that arrangements were made 
through the superintendent of the West- 
field school for me to visit the Newark 
school “whenever and as often as I 
chose.” It was a great privilege, but I 
regret that the physical condition of my 
little family, as well as financial condi- 
tions, suddenly cut short those visits. 
(Miss Grace Wright, the principal, had 





* A reference list of all these articles will 
be found at the close of Mrs. Bartlett’s article. 
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invited me to visit the school often, but 
I wanted to be sure that it was a proper 
procedure ; hence my letter to the super- 
intendent. ) 


I saw some of the work in lip-reading, — 
the teaching of some of the consonants © 


and drill on three vowel sounds. 


on what the deaf could accomplish in 
school and in life. Both Miss Wright 
and Miss Thomas were so eager to help 
me. Unfortunately, as I have said, with- 
out warning, I was thrown on my own 


resources as far as teaching was con- 
Winnifred could not attend ~ 
She had learned to walk, could © 


cerned. 
school. 
go upstairs slowly, but could not go down, 
I do believe in teaching a deaf baby as 
a hearing baby, so that the child is un- 
conscious of effort on his own part and 
never suffers fatigue. When we moved 


Miss 
Wright helped me much in general talks © 


SS SRR ia ee aan nae 


to this house four years ago, I happened © 
to think of a large mirror that was not © 


particularly in use. 
times to make Winnifred watch my 
mouth, had moved toys up toward my 
mouth, made all sorts of faces and noises, 
without success. 


two spends a few minutes playing in her 


crib after waking in the morning, a few 


minutes before and after nap-time. In 


I hung that mirror at ~ 
the foot of Winnifred’s crib. A baby of — 


I had tried many — 


Rane MIE 


three or four days Winnifred indicated 


that when she cried the sound came from 


her wide-open moui!i; that her crow of — 
joy, ah-ah-ah, came from the same place. ~ 


The battle was won. 


It took just a few days of play to in- < 


terest Winnifred in my mouth. Then © 


working before the mirror I tried to teach 


her to say mother, kitty, baby, and to call — 


some chickens she was interested in on 
our way downtown. (Our trips away 
from home then were few, for | had to 
use a twin-carriage and it was heavy and 
tired me out.) I worked for nine months, 
three times a day, before I had any re 
sponse. Then my results were too im- 
perfect for any but myself to understand. 
I gave up all ideas of results until I could 
get some training, but kept on because I 
knew no other way. 


and quite discouraging. 


After much searching, I have just ~ 
found a sort of memorandum book I had 


Eee ea ee 
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I began to think 1 | 
would have to construct her speech sound | 
by sound—a sort of Chinese puzzle then ~ 


we 
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hoped to keep regarding Winnifred’s 
progress, but found the task beyond me. 
I see that on May 3, 1915, after a year of 
work, she attempted to repeat doll, milk, 
dada (daddy). On May 4 she was gen- 
erally inattentive to word (mirror) drill. 
On May 15 she had succeeded in repeat- 
ing 00, ar, mama, had attempted baby, 
and then had lost interest. On Septem- 
ber 19, chick, dog, Jack (somewhat indis- 
tinct) were fairly well done. The fol- 
lowing were indistinct: Teeth (dee), 
chin, milk (mi), butter (bu-bu), book 
(moo). I just pushed arrangements for 
trips to the Newark school. Winnifred 
was able to lip-read some commands, as 
you will see later. 


A baby suffering from paralysis hasn’t 
the opportunity to explore, to get into 
mischief, that a normal baby has. But as 
paralysis decreases, given half a chance, 
the baby more than makes up intellec- 
tually, through intensive investigation, for 
lost time. You recall that Harriet is six- 
teen months younger. I had two babies, 
then, exploring the contents of the coal 
pail at one time. We put everything 
harmful out of reach or out of sight, and 
gave Winnifred a glorious two years. 


Nothing escaped her, but I followed 
closely, helping her to collect impressions 
(the only way to develop a high type of 
intuition), keeping her from injury, and, 
as much as I could, keeping her interested 
in the things kindergartners have so 
generously prepared for little folks—cut- 
ting, pasting, drawing, coloring, clay mod- 
eling. For her hearing I had purchased 


. at Christmas time (1914) all sorts of 


noise-making toys. It took several days 
to teach Winnifred to blow a horn, but 
we had rattles, drums, harmonicas, whis- 
tles—every type of noise-maker I saw 
in those wonderful ten-cent stores. She 
had followed carpenters at work around 
the house, and she began to locate other 
carpenters at work, to feel and locate ap- 
proaching trolleys (we are very near a 
trolley line). Those two years changed 
Winnifred from a baby interested only 
in the blocks or toys in her hand to an 
alert little youngster. One by one I had 
the joy of seeing her awaken to con- 
Sciousness of the rain, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, the flying baby clouds, the 
birds and butterflies, and now there is 
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little that escapes her. The tiniest flower 
Winnifred sees, and sees first. 

Sight training for the deaf is so much 
better described by experts (Miss Wor- 
cester’s “To Mothers of Little Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Chapter V; in “What the Mother 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” by 
J. D. Wright, and Dr. Montessori’s Own 
Handbook) that I can only tell what I 
found in my search for materials within 
my price. Two paper circus sets from 
the ten-cent store, cut out and mounted, 
one set of animals on a large sheet of 
cardboard, the other set mounted singly 
on small cards, gave me several games 
for quick sight and matching and later 
material for lip-reading. A box of bird 
cards at 25 cents, one of a series of edu- 
cational games published by the Cincin- 
nati Game Company, had 52 different 
birds in true colors. That gave a splen- 
did assortment for sight games. A sim- 
ilar set of 52 flags of the world also gave 
many hours of fun. 

I found a book of cardboard animals, 
the head of each cut out in circle form 
to be fitted to the right body, at 50 cents. 
Wooden beads and clay were 25 cents 
a box. A numeral frame I found at the 
ten-cent store. I found tiny spools of 
silk for mending purposes, several pretty 
colors in a little box, then only 5 cents a 
box, and two boxes gave me enough 
colors to start matching. We used to 
have little skeins of shaded worsted for 
knitted horse-lines when I was a child—a 
splendid color educator, at 2 cents a skein. 
I searched in vain for these. 

However, rubber balls at 5 cents are 
made in four colors—red, yellow, blue, 
and green (good colors). A dry-goods 
merchant gave me two sample color cards 
of embroidery floss. I mounted one card- 
ful of colors on tiny little cards to be 
used for grading, and matching with the 
other large card. He also gave me a large 
envelope full of samples of silk, chiffon, 
velvet, etc., of all shades and thicknesses, 
and we had many games for the sense of 
touch. Soap-bubble outfits cost 10 cents. 
Domino cards cost 19 cents, and I cut the 
cards and used the ones, twos, threes, 
fours, and fives, but I did not care for the 
arrangement of spots for number work. 
Of course, my first visit to the Newark 
Oral School led me to search for ma- 
terials. 
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When my visits to the Newark Oral 
School stopped, I had decided to teach 
consonant sounds myself and to make 
every effort to develop hearing for vowel 
sounds. Some of Mr. Wright’s sugges- 
tions along those lines in THE VoLrTa 
Review and the advertisements of the 
Wright Oral School and the Reno-Mar- 
gulies School made me feel the value of 
such work. 

Before attending the Newark Oral 
School I had tried to absorb Dr. Yale’s 
“Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary English Sounds,” “The Mechan- 
ism of Speech,” by A. G. Bell; “The 
Manual of Articulation Teaching,” by 
Greene ; “Some Don’ts and Their Whys,” 
by S. J. Monro, and “Speech and Speech- 
Reading,” by A. J. Story. This small list 
was really quite a pretentious amount of 
reading and study, considering the little 
time I had at my disposal and the neces- 
sity of picking the books up at odd min- 
utes and dropping them at a moment’s 
notice. In those days most of my best 
work had to be done on trolleys or trains, 
whenever I had a few minutes away from 
the children for shopping, or on the trips 
to the Newark Oral School. Thus I 
was somewhat prepared for the work I 
wanted to see. I saw some consonant 
sounds developed and some pupils drilled. 
Unfortunately the few vowels taught at 
that time were developed on days when 
it was impossible for me to go. 

I was successful in teaching conso- 
nants. I never tired Winnifred. I taught 
a minute or two, until she had lost inter- 
est, then dropped the work. From her 
crib some morning would come the new 
sound p-p-p or k-k-k and a crow of joy. 
It took nine weeks to get a decent k. I 
was afraid of mistakes, so went slowly. 
Curiously, she always seemed to know 
when she had mastered a sound. Then 
we placed the sound on our chart. Up 
to the time of placing the letter on the 
chart we used a large sheet of paper 
and a crayon—letters about one inch in 
height. I did not teach “r.” Some sug- 
gestions in A. G. Bell’s “Wechaniam of 
Speech” led me to wait for hearing or 
for school. And one sound I happened 
upon in this way: Winnifred was bab- 
bling at the window and I heard a sort 
of sing-song ng-ng-ng-ng. I grabbed my 
crayon and put the symbol ng on the 
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chart, and I was spared the effort of 
teaching that. She had had nearly all of 
the elementary sounds then. And that 
day we bought a ring, so we would hae 
occasion to use the sound often. 

I rented a piano, not with the idea 9 
teaching rhythm, though I knew that 
cent and rhythm had their place in ‘ 
teaching of the deaf. I wanted some 
chanical device that would give suffici 
continued vibration to stimulate th 
nerves—something that would not fa 
tigue Winnifred—something of which 
she was more or less unconscious, as fap 
as her own efforts were concerned. I de 
cided that the only way the piano would” 
be used sufficiently to serve my purpose 
was to take lessons myself. It was just” 
an experiment. It wasn’t much of a joke” 
to try to limber up these housework 
stiffened fingers. I had never played a az 
piano. I did, finally, work up to practis-— 
ing four hours a day. Winnifred played 
in the room during that time, spending 
many hours watching. At the end of 
two months she objected:to scales. She 
would come over and stop my hands,” 
So-called “pieces” were not objectionable, 
but she would not have scales. At the 
end of four months she could sing 00-00 
(tones an octave apart) with fair accu- ’ 
racy. 

I regret that the lessons had to stop 
then, and shortly after we decided to let 
the piano go, too. Then we purchased a_ 
victrola. After the novelty had worn off, 
Winnifred scarcely observed its use until 
we purchased Caruso’s “Celeste Aida.” ~ 
She clapped her hands with joy and” 
laughed and crowed. Truly the vibra-7 : 
tions are marvelously even. We had had— 
records equally loud. Had she heard the- 
voice or just felt the vibrations? A few” 
months later one of Mme. Schuman 
Heinck’s records had the same effect. I _ 
know after two years of almost daily lis- 
tening to the victrola that Winnifred _ 
hears some of the singing, some violin 
music and much band music, though the 
lower tones of the last she imitates by 
grunting. I made a number of expert — 
ments with nursery rhyme records, and — 
she listens for “Little Jack Horner” 
(Elizabeth Wheeler). The high notes 
on “What a” in “What a good boy am ~ 

I!” I believe are her cue, as well as the d 
Secu 
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To get back to speech, I worked, as 
suggested in “What the Mother of a Deaf 
Child Ought to Know,” on ar, ti, 00, ou, 
aw, er, and began combining with con- 
sonants, mar, par, bar, far, and so on. I 
found that four or five syllables were all 
Winnifred could manage at one time 
without fatigue. Of course, paralysis 
leaves in its train much work to secure 
muscular co - ordination. Perhaps a 
stronger child could have done more. 
One day I wondered if I were getting 
anywhere. Short sounds of 9, a, e, i, and 
ee discouraged me. Winnifred was tired 
of the work. I was unhappy. I just 
made up my mind to take the articulation 
of whole words. These are the words 
she adopted for her own use, words that 
meant something to her. (I do not call 
the words she knows and articulates part 
of her vocabulary until she “springs” 
them on us of her own accord. She has 
adopted about 400 words now, which she 
uses spontaneously, joyously.) 

This is my first record: “Mother, Jack, 
baby, daddy, dog, zebra, camel, doll, ball, 
chick, jump, five, three, Winnifred, car, 
cocoa, cow, kitty, horse, arm, thumb, 
moon, mouth”; numerals, through “10” 
“book, fall, cap, cup, come, up, auto, run, 
down, chair, all right (“aw i”; at first, 
“aw ite,” “aw rite,” “all right”), hot, 
open, good-bye (more often bye-bye then, 
for every one says bye-bye to a baby), 
how do you do (how ow do, ow do do do, 
how do you do), eye, shoe, sheep, goat, 
duck, bird, nice, I see, no, chimney, tree, 
chalk, bad, wash, thank you, pig, candy, 
bear, sew, hair, key, house, spank, asleep, 
yes, have, enough (nuff), please.” March, 
1917, begins with “sun, snow, rain, how 
many, train, table”; numerals, through 
“19,” exclusive of “twelve” (“twelve” 
and “twenty” came later); “elephant, 
mouse, water, ring, little boat, flag, flower, 
home, pet, cough, tub, brush, sneeze, cold, 
swim, coffee, sugar, pencil, paper, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber” (the rest of the months came later), 
“shut the door” (tavor, tathor, shutthor, 
shut the door), “ice-cream” (so nearly 
“I swim” that there was much confusion. 
She loved both things), “big, sundae, 
lollipop” (the easiest word we ever tried ; 
got it the second time and never forgot), 
“pretty, wait, hurry up, girl.” 


- Primer. 


There that list stops. We had begun 
to get words from another source—read- 
ing and a sort of little diary. Before 
telling of these I'll finish telling about the 
short vowel sounds. We had used “hot” 
a countless number of times; “not” oc- 
curred many times in our little diary. 
Using those two words, I had my short 
0, saying it over and over close to Winni- 
fred’s ear—hot, not, 6, 6, 6. Of course, 
in her book I showed the sound as in Dr. 
Yale’s book: 0. From “ten” I got my 
short e in the same way; from cat the 
short a. It took a long time to get short 1 
and longer to get ee through hearing, but 
I knew I would get there ultimately. I 
still have an unsatisfactory initial y in 
“your,” though it improves (I would like 
to see an article in THe Voita REVIEW 
on the subject). For long a, i, 0, I fol- 
lowed Dr. Yale’s book carefully. 

I did try to do all I could in lip-read- 
ing; feeling one’s way is so unsatisfac- 
tory. I had Elliott’s “Elementary Lan- 
guage for the Deaf” and the Sarah Fuller 
Let me say again that I look 
for the day when we'll have a book for 
mothers on lip-reading and language 
written by an expert lip-reader, who 
knows babies. The best of books in such 
an emergency, with so little time for 
study, are like a set of carpenter’s tools 
to me. I can drive a nail; I couldn’t 
build a cabinet to save my neck. Yes; I 
know now how to work. 

Before I went to the Newark School, 
Winnifred understood such commands as 
“bring me your ball,” “go get your ball,” 
“get down,” “drink your milk,” “sit up 
in your chair,” “wash your hands,” “your 
hands are dirty,” “you are a good girl,” 
“would you like an apple,” “bring me the 
basin,” “rinse your hands,” “bring me the 
towel,” etc. I saw the attractive work 
with toys, “a fish, a doll, a sheep, a car, 
an auto,” etc., and the action words “run, 
jump, fall, walk” in the kindergarten 
class. I spent much time on lip-reading 
for a while, and my diary shows much 
the same language forms as used in the 
first thirty pages of the N. A. T. D. First 
Reader for Deaf Children. That book 
did not come into my possession, how- 
ever, until a few months ago. 

It happened that the ten-cent stores had 
a remarkable lot of small toy animals 
from Japan. Not the crude type of toy 
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usually found among cheap Japanese 
toys, but tiny lifelike, skin-covered mod- 
els. I bought zebras, camels, tigers, lions, 
giraffes, horses, dogs, goats, and sheep, 
and began definite lip-reading work. 
These animals were put away between 
periods. I found that fall at least six 
varieties of toy cats at, 10 cents, an equal 
number of tiny dogs, and I decided, since 
Winnifred had shown interest in num- 
ber, to fill my Christmas tree with enough 
of those things for use in number work. 
So they served in the winter of 1915- 
1916 first as lip-reading material, later 
for number work, and last of all as toys. 
There were 10 tiny cats, 10 dogs, 20 
small dolls, ro horses, 10 bears, and sev- 
eral monkeys on that tree. 

The books in the ten-cent store were 
unusual that year. We had Mother 
Goose books and Mother Goose cut-outs 
(silhouettes). I decided to teach Winni- 
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fred the names of such stories as “The 
Three Bears,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
“Three Little Kittens,” “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” and of course she became ac- 
quainted with the pictures. I tried to 
show her what happened in each story, 
Today I tell her what happens, working 
in front of a mirror with my lips close 
to her ear. 


I wish I had seen the lip-reading of 
sentences worked out in the Newark 
School, and the natural development of 
connected language after a child knew 
how to articulate single sounds. I know 
that my own work along those lines 
would have progressed faster. 

I also wish I had had the N. A. T. D. 
Readers then and had used them with 
the wonderful Sarah Fuller Primer as 
language guides. 


(To be continued) 
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to the Deaf for the best essay or treatise on the subject of “Teaching and training little deaf 
children in the home from infancy to school age,” was divided between Miss Andrews and 
Mrs. Henderson. This $300 was paid from the income of the memorial trust fund presented 
to the Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor in memory of their son, Alexander 


Graham Bell Grosvenor. 
AUGUST 25. 

Y CHILD is deaf. I must face the 
fact at last. For six months I 
have refused to believe. Robert doesn’t 
believe it yet ; the doctor is uncertain and 
evasive; but I know. How deaf I cannot 
tell, but there are times when I think he 
does not hear at all. Margaret knows, 
too. With the acuteness of a seven-year 
old, she has sensed that something was 

wrong. 

She said to me this morning: “Mother, 
why doesn’t Jack turn around when I 
call him? Mrs. Sears’ baby does, and 
he’s only fifteen months old, and Jack is 
twenty-two, going on twenty-three. He’s 
every bit as smart as the Sears baby. He 
just doesn’t seem to notice. Why, 


mother ?” 
Oh, God in heaven, 


Why, indeed? 
why? why? wuy? I ask it night and 


day. Why should this thing have hap- 
pened to me? What have I done to de- 
serve it? My only son, for whom I 
waited so many years, for whom we 
planned, Robert and I; why has he come 
to me like this? 

He is in nowise different from other 
children. His limbs are as straight and 
sturdy, his eyes as beautiful, his little 
ways as natural and sweet. He kicked 
and squirmed through his babyhood like 
other babies. He walked when he was 
nine months old. He laughs and crows. 
His charming baby voice is sweet and 
clear. But yesterday Margaret, whose 
pride is sensitive these days, asked: 

“Mother, why doesn’t Jack begin to 
talk? He ought to, oughtn’t he? The 
Sears baby can say ‘mama’ just as plain, 
and ‘da-da’ for daddy, and ‘bow-wow.’ 
Why doesn’t Jack?” 
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I did not explain to her. I haven’t told 
anybody yet. I haven’t admitted it even 
to Robert, who is bitterly anxious and yet 
hopeful. I won’t tell! I won’t be pitied! 
I won’t have people saying, “Poor little 
fellow! What will become of him?” 

But what will become of him? What 
becomes of a deaf baby? I have not seen 
more than three deaf children in my life. 
I used to play with a little deaf “and 
dumb” boy in Grand Island. He was ten 
years old and had been away to school, 
but his attempts at speech were just pa- 
thetic jumbles of noises. Will my child 
be like that—my beautiful boy? “Deaf 
and dumb?” Will they say that about 
Jack? “Poor little fellow. You know 
he is deaf and dumb.” No! No! There 
must be some way out, some treatment, 
something that will cure him. I will be- 
lieve that he can be made to hear. I 
know he can. He is my baby and he is 
beautiful. He can’t be deaf all his life 
long. Oh, spirit of life, of the world, all 
enveloping, all surrounding, show me the 
way! 





SEPTEMBER 2. 

I rock Jack and sing to him and he 
loves it. Would he be conscious of the 
sound if he were totally deaf? Sitting 
here, with his head resting in the hollow 
of my arm, with the intoxicating warmth 
of his small body pressed against mine— 
so warm, so little and so dear—it seems 
to me that the very passion of my desire 
must make him well. He must hear. He 
looks at me with such wise eyes. He 
must know what I am saying. I talk to 
him constantly ; more than I ever did to 
Margaret. I want so to carry my word 
to his dear baby intelligence. 

“Look, Jack. Look out the window. 
See the rain come down! See the big 
drops running down the window pane. 
Hear the thunder roar! Can you hear it, 
baby? Can you?” 

He blinked his eyes at the rain and 
looked up at me and smiled. Did he hear 
the thunder? I put him down upon the 
floor and he ran to the window and gazed 
out, fascinated by the downpour. There 
was a loud crash, and he came running 
back to me and laid his head in my lap. 
I gathered him up again and crooned to 
him, wordless humming. He put his 
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hand out flat against my breast, as if to 
feel the sound. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 


I must know. I cannot endure the 
ignorance and suspense. I am going to 
take Jack to New York. Robert begs me 
to wait until he is two years old, at least; 
but we may be wasting precious time. It 
is not in me to wait. Dr. Eastlake is 
sympathetic and understanding, but he 
won't say anything definite. I want some- 
body that knows. I am going to find the 
best aurist in the country, if it takes the 
last cent I have, and I will abide by what 
he says. 


OCTOBER 4. 


Here I am, in New York, and no wiser 
than I was before. I have been to a great 
aurist, and all he could tell me was that 
Jack is quite evidently deaf, which I knew 
already ; but how deaf it is impossible to 
ascertain. He advises me to wait and 
see. Wait! They all say “Wait”! I 
must do something. 

One thing the doctor did for me. He 
gave me the addresses of some schools 
for the deaf where children are taught to 
talk, and he advised me to write to the 
Volta Bureau, in Washington, for infor- 
mation about the training of deaf chil- 
dren. 

It all sounds horribly definite and de- 
pressing to be visiting schools for the 
deaf, instead of carrying home the radiant 
hope of returning hearing I had expected 
to find here. But I shall leave Jack with 
Robert’s cousin, Mary Hammond, tomor- 
row and visit schools. I may as well 
know the worst. 


OcTOBER 5. 


I did not know there were so many 
deaf children in the world! I have seen 
hundreds—all ages, all kinds. To think 
that they are everywhere in this country, 
and men and women in every State de- 
voting their lives to them, and I not 
knowing about it. How much there is 
that I don’t know. I am all bewildered 
and saddened and discouraged. 

I lied, of course, at the school. I did 
not tell them I had a deaf baby. I went 
only as a casual visitor, and when they 
asked me what I especially wanted to see 
I said, “It doesn’t matter.” 
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I was taken from room to room. I saw 
children of all ages—happy, interested, 
and bright—working with faithful and 
interested teachers. It was all quite fas- 
cinating to watch, but oh, so pathetic! I 
saw a teacher drilling a class to read from 
her lips such simple commands as “Stand 
up!” “Sit down!” “Fold your arms!” 
“Walk!” If they had not been deaf, such 
phrases would have been commonplaces 
to them from babyhood. I asked the 
teacher in this class a question: 

“Things like that—‘sit’ and ‘stand’ and 
‘walk’—couldn’t a mother teach her deaf 
child to understand them before he comes 
to school? Wouldn’t he go faster at 
school if he had learned to understand 
those words at home?” 

“Yes,” she replied indulgently. 
mothers don’t know how.” 

“Why can’t they learn how?” 

“That is one of our problems,” 
said, “to reach the parents.” 

In one room I saw what they called 
“the odds and ends”; pupils that did not 
fit in anywhere else. They were doing 
second-reader work, and one was a boy 
of eighteen. The teacher told me that his 
brain was normal, but that he had been 
kept at home without being taught, and 
now there was very little that could be 
done for him. 

I am all bewildered. I don’t know 
whether I have learned anything or not. 
One thing I believe: There is an awful 
waste somewhere. Boys and girls six 
and seven years old ought not be spend- 
ing their time learning to understand 
“stand up” and “sit down.” I believe 
Jack could learn those right now. But 
how in the world do they begin? 


“But 


she 


OcToBER 10. 

From New York I wrote to the Volta 
Bureau, inquiring about literature relat- 
ing to the deaf; and to my rather formal 
letter there came the kindest and most 
friendly reply and a great package of 
pamphlets and magazines which look 
both encouraging and overwhelming. I 
am surprised, when I look into my own 
mind, to find that I seem to have accepted 
the fact of Jack’s deafness. That is one 
thing the visit to the institutions did for 
me. In the face of all those deaf chil- 
dren—laughing and working and going 
to school—I can no longer think of deaf- 
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ness as a unique calamity. 
not like those other children. 


But Jack is 
He seems 
more natural, somehow. Is that just my 
prejudice? If I could only keep him that 
way, and keep his darling little voice, 


OcToBER 17. 

I have been reading pamphlets and 
Vo.ita Reviews until my brain is satu- 
rated and leaking with information about 
the deaf. I sat up till late last night, 
cramming. I have learned a lot, and yet 
I am still muddled. Why do none of 
them tell us how they begin? Why do 
they all write as if we all knew something 
about deaf children? One teacher says: 

“When she could make / correctly, I 
began working on f, getting the direction 
and volume of breath with either a 
feather or a piece of paper.” 

What does she mean? How does one 
use the feather and the paper? I come 
to that sort of thing all along. There are 
articles urging parents to teach their deaf 
children—helpful, necessary; oh, good 
heavens, yes—but they don’t tell us what 
to do. I am all stirred up, and yet mad- 
deningly helpless. I feel as I do after 
reading one of those New Thought arti- 
cles, which make the reader believe he 
can do anything if he will only hold the 
right thoughts, but never tell him how to 
begin to gather the thoughts. The most 
worth-while book I have found is one by 
John Dutton Wright: “What the Mother 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know.” It is 
full of helpful suggestions ; yet I wish he 
had written more. 


OCTOBER 20. 


[ have, or try to have, a systematic 
mind. The only way I can learn and re- 
member anything is to sort it out. I have 
slaughtered THE Vora Reviews with 
scissors, and I am tabulating the infor- 
mation I obtained from the articles. 
Everything that relates to deaf babies— 
a very small collection of paragraphs—I 
have collected in one envelope. Where 
cutting out the paragraph would destroy 
something on the other side, I copied it 
on the typewriter. The copying helped 
to fix it in my mind. The gist of the in- 
formation seems to be: ‘Treat a deaf baby 
as if he could hear; talk to him; sing to 
him; don’t spoil him; don’t make ges- 
tures to him; don't mouth your words; 
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say the same thing many times each day. 
All of this, enlarged upon and illustrated, 
goes into one envelope, and I have stud- 
ied it until I know a little bit about the 
beginning of Jack’s education. Yes! AI- 
ready I feel as if his education had begun. 

The main idea I get from all this read- 
ing is that my baby’s eyes and hands and 
ears must all be trained before he may 
speak and read the lips. So, as method- 
ically as I could, I have sorted out all the 
information I came across about training 
sight and put it into an envelope by itself, 
and the same with the paragraphs on 
touch and hearing, and I have made some 
efforts to grade the steps of this teaching. 


OcToBER 24. 


I have improved on the envelope idea 
and have branched out into a card cata- 
logue. I am becoming immensely inter- 
ested in the mere tabulating of the infor- 
mation I have gained about deaf children. 
It helps me to remember, and it helps my 
own ideas to expand. The best thing in 
Tue Voita REvIEW, so far, is the series 
of articles by Mary Hilliard Bickler. 
They are a mine of information, and they 
suggested a card catalogue, because I did 
not want to cut them up. They also 
taught me that I shall have to do a lot of 
thinking on my own account. 

The “catalogue” is not nearly so for- 
midable as it sounds. It is just a little 
wooden box of filing cards that I bought 
for 25 cents. The main points empha- 
sized in all the articles which dealt with 
the home training of deaf children were: 
Sight, touch, hearing, lip-reading, breath- 
ing, physical exercise, play, discipline. I 
typed each of these words on a separate 
card, and every time I found anything or 
thought of anything that might help me 
by and by I wrote it on a card and filed 
it under one of these heads. For in- 
stance, one card reads like this: 


Sicnt 


Color work. Start with two colors. 
Skeins of worsted, spools of thread, 
balls. Match colors. Sort colored 
beads and buttons. Colored kinder- 
garten cubes. 

(Nore.—Use large beads and but- 
tons and balls and cubes.) 


Whatever I learn, or whatever my in- 
tuition tells me will help with the color 
work, I can file along with this card. 
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There are a’number of “sight” cards, a 
great many “touch” cards, and ever so 
many “lip-reading” ones. 

Another “sight” card reads: 


SIcHT 


Duplicate pictures. A chart with 
pictures, and detached pictures to 
match. Pairs of silhouettes and out- 
lines. Pictures of different kinds of 
cats—half a dozen in a set. Dogs, 
fruits, vegetables (seed catalogues). 
Flowers, animals, birds. Match pairs. 
Later, show him a picture and let him 
find the mate from memory. 


This work has made me dispropor- 
tionately happy. Perhaps this catalogu- 
ing would sound foolish to a trained 
teacher of the deaf; but she has known 
all these things for years and they are 
entirely new to me. I am only feeling 
my way, and there is no text-book to 
guide me. My little catalogue is some- 
thing definite to grasp. I am doing some- 
thing for my boy—something better than 
sitting around and bemoaning his fate 
and mine! 

Still another “sight” card explains the 
why of pictures and colors and things: 


SIcHT 


Have a group of objects collected 
on table or rug. Hide one or displace 
it, when he is not looking, and teach 
him to notice the change. The object 
is to train him to notice differences 
and similarities; to quicken his vision 
as a preparation for lip-reading. 


All of this is going to be enormously 
interesting to do. To think that I should 
ever find anything interesting in my 
baby’s deafness! I would cut off my 
hand to make him hear; but since I can- 
not do that, it is a God-given privilege to 
be able to help him, even in this slow and 
mysterious path of teaching. And the 
slow, mysterious path is full of patient 
wizardry that I never dreamed to find. 


OcToBER 30. 


“Mother,” said Margaret last night, 
“sing Jack my sleepy song.” 

We were sitting by the fire in the up- 
stairs hall, Jack in my lap and Margaret 
on the little stool at my knee. Jack was 
in his flannel night drawers, but he lay 
wide awake, staring at the fire. The 
light over our heads glowed softly under 
a red shade. I began to sing the little 
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song Margaret always loves—one I cut 
out of a magazine and set to words my- 
self : 
“As soon as the fire burns red and low, 
And the house upstairs is still, 


She sings me a queer little sleepy séng 
Of sheep that run over the hill.” 


Jack stirred and turned in my arms, 
fixing his eyes on my face. 


“The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white; 

They follow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night.” 


Jack reached his hand up uncertainly 
and touched my lips; then suddenly he 
sat up straight in my lap and gazed at my 
mouth. 

“He likes it!” whispered Margaret, joy- 
ously. I went on singing softly through 
the pretty verses, the baby watching my 
face intently. Margaret leaned over and 
put her elbows on my knee and sang with 
me. 

“And over they go, and over they go, 

And over the top of the hill, 


The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still.” 


Jack’s eyes shifted from my face to 
Margaret’s and then wandered back to 
me. I am quite sure he noticed that we 
both were moving our lips. He watched 
us until we had sung the verses through, 
then cuddled down against my breast. I 
crooned again softly. Jack began to get 
sleepy, but his little hand wandered to my 
throat, up and across my lips, and back 
to my throat again. 

It was not only a sweet and tender 
moment—I had learned something. He 
noticed the motion of our lips, and he 
noticed the vibration of sound in my 
throat. That is the beginning. I must 
sing to him much and often. I under- 
stand now, in a sort of nebulous way, 
how a deaf child gets speech. I must 
make use of his ready attention. I must 
talk to him often, and let him both see 
and feel the words. 


OcToBER 31. 


It’s perfectly wonderful the way ideas 
beget ideas. Start to thinking about a 
thing and there’s no telling how far one 
may travel. Jack stood beside the piano 
this afternoon while I was playing. I 
had read in Mrs. Bickler’s articles about 
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teaching a child rhythm by means of the 
piano, but I thought Jack was too little 


for anything of that sort. It occurred to 
me, however, that any bodily rhythm 
would help him to have a realization of 
accent in speech. Margaret was reading 
in the window seat. I called to her: 

“Come and march, Peggy. March and 
mark time and see if Jack will do it, too.” 

I played a strong, loud Sousa march, 
and Margaret, instantly enthusiastic, 
moved the chairs into the middle of the 
room and began to march around them. 
Jack immediately followed suit. 

“Take hold of his hand and keep step 
like the soldiers,” I commanded. “Put 
your left foot down hard and keep time.” 
I don’t know whether Jack got the vibra- 
tions through the floor or caught the idea 
from watching Margaret; but he did not 
miss a step, and when Margaret marked 
time, as she turned the corners, he 
marked time, too, giving the accent per- 
fectly with his left foot. They marched 
for ten minutes, and I was elated. I 
don’t know exactly what it was I discov- 
ered, but I know I discovered something, 
and I know that rhythmic exercises are 
good for Jack. I must think of some 
more. 


NOVEMBER 5. 

Jack stood beside the piano with his 
hands resting against the keyboard. I 
lifted him up and propped up the lid of 
the piano, and while Margaret played one 
of her little pieces I held Jack over and 
placed his hand on the strings. He 
laughed gleefully. 

“He likes music a lot, doesn’t he, 
mother?” said Margaret. “Mother, why 
doesn’t he talk?” It was the hundredth 
time she had asked me the question, and, 
quite suddenly, I had the courage to tell 
her. The word “deaf” has never crossed 
my lips with relation to Jack except when 
I have spoken to Robert and the doctor. 

“Brother is deaf, dear. He can’t hear 
us talk, and so he does not know how to 
talk yet himself. He will learn by and 
by, but not now.” 

“Deaf?” cried Margaret. “Like Grand- 
ma Bingle?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps more so. We can't 
tell till he is older. But we will hope that 
he has enough hearing to learn to talk 
well.” 
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“Oh, mother, can’t his ears be mended ?” 

“I’m afraid not, Peggy. We've just 
got to wait and see.” 

She looked so bewildered and shocked 
that in spite of myself my own lips trem- 
bled and, without warning, my head went 
down on the piano. Margaret slipped off 
the piano stool and put her arms around 
my neck. Jack stood beside us wonder- 
ingly. At the touch of my daughter’s 
soft, little arms the last bitterness melted 
away. I raised my head, smiled a trem- 
bly smile, and swept my two darlings up 
together. Then we all sat down in a heap 
on the floor and laughed. 

“We're going to help brother, so that 
he will learn to talk by and by. We'll 


_ teach him to watch our lips and under- 


stand what we say. It’s because he can- 
not hear other people talk that he doesn’t 
talk himself, Peggy. Babies learn from 
listening to the grown people around 
them. So it takes deaf children a long 
time to be taught to speak. They have 
to learn how to move their tongues the 
right way, with somebody to teach them 
exactly what to do.” 

“But he will learn some time, won't 
he?” asked Margaret, pitecusly. 

“Oh, yes!” How strong my voice 
sounded! And how confident I felt. 
“And, let me tell you, girlie. Suppose we 
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help brother all we can right now. There 
are lots of things we can do.” 

“What?” asked Margaret. 

“Well, we don’t know, really, how deaf 
he is. You can’t tell with a little child. 
He may have some hearing, and we may 
be able to exercise it and make it grow a 
little. So we will talk in his ear some- 
times, and call to him from across the 
room, and whistle and sing and play the 
piano when he is near. And we can talk 
to him while he is watching our lips, and 
so teach him to watch our mouths. That 
is the way deaf children understand. 

“And we can teach Jack to use his 
hands, and oh, all sorts of things. You 
can help a lot, Peggy, because you re- 
member the things you did in kindergar- 
ten. When he is a little older, we'll have 
him play the kindergarten plays. And 
we'll talk to him always as if he could 
hear. Remember that, Peggy. We must 
not think about his deafness any more 
than we can help. And we musn’t talk 
about it to other people, because we don’t 
want them to feel sorry for Jack. He’s 
going to be a big, fine, strong, brave boy, 
that can talk and understand people and 
do everything! So!” 

“And do everything!” echoed Mar- 
garet. “You bet he will!” 


(To be continued) 
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The prize of $300 offered by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf for the best essay or treatise on the subject of “Teaching and training little deaf 
children in the home from infancy to school age,” was divided between Mrs. Henderson and 
Miss Andrews. ‘This $300 was paid from the income of the memoral trust fund presented 
to the Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor in memory of their son, Alexander 


Graham Bell Grosvenor. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE shock which brings tragedy into 

the life of the mother when she first 
learns that her child is deaf leaves her 
stunned and weakened by the blow. 
When it is remembered that one in every 
fifteen hundred of our population is 
afflicted with deafness, it must be real- 


ized that not one mother’s heart, but the 
hearts of many are aching. A few of 
these mothers seem possessed of an in- 
genuity commensurate with the need. 
They combat the situation in quite.a won- 
derful way and are remarkably success- 
ful in helping their little ones. But the 
majority of mothers are overwhelmed. 
They have no idea of how to help their 





children. They do not even know how 
to begin. They do not even know that 
they can begin anything. It is to arouse 
these perplexed ones to a sense of their 
mother-privilege and mother-duty that 
these pages are written. 

Three classes of mothers have been 
kept in mind—the mother of the congen- 
itally deaf child, the mother of the par- 
tially deaf child, and the mother of the 
child who learned to talk before losing 
his hearing. The mother of the congen- 
itally deaf child should not herself try to 
teach her child to talk. Only experts 
trained for the work should attempt this 
delicate task. She may later be able to 
help him correct his mistakes after he has 
been under instruction. The mother of 
the partially deaf child can do something 
in teaching her child speech. The mother 
of the child who could talk before losing 
his hearing can do much to help her child 
to retain his speech. 

There are three things that the mothers 
of all these classes—the mother of the 
congenitally deaf baby, the mother of the 
partially deaf child, and the mother of 
the child who could talk before his deaf- 
ness—can do, and should do, for their 
children. 

First. She can bring his physical de- 
velopment up to the highest possible de- 
gree of efficiency. Even more than the 
normal child does the little handicapped 
brother need a sound body for the race. 

Second. She can teach him obedience 
and self-control, thus insuring him hap- 
piness and friends throughout his whole 
life. 

Third. Without any technical knowl- 
edge of the subject, she can teach her 
child to read the lips. This will, in a 
large measure, remove him from his iso- 
lation. 

Let it bring hope and strong purpose to 
every mother’s heart to know that she 
can do these things in the child’s earlier 
years better than anybody else on earth 
could do them for her child. Not until 
she has forgotten to pity, in her desire to 
serve, can the mother be of any real help 
to her little afflicted one. All any mother 
needs is to bring her mind to the task be- 
fore her, for her heart is already there. 
Her heart is there because she is a 
mother. 
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I. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


So much is said and written nowadays 
about the health and care of babies, so 
many mothers’ magazines, government 
bulletins, baby-show charts, and doctors 
and nurses are telling mothers how to 
make their babies 100 per cent babies, 
that you may think a chapter on this sub- 
ject unnecessary in a mother’s manual. 
But there are so many blue-lipped, pale- 
cheeked, undeveloped, and _ ill-nourished 
little children that it would seem that the 
mothers of such children either do not 
read or do not listen. 

The importance and obligation of build- 
ing up the child’s physique cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the mothers of 
little deaf children. In many cases, with 
a strong body and increasing health, the 
deafness may be outgrown or overcome, 
I could name a Vassar graduate who, as 
a little girl, was very hard of hearing. 
Her mother believed that her first duty 
was to develop the child physically. She 
kept her little one outdoors most of the 
time, and, the family being people of 
means, they could travel in search of 
congenial climes, which they did each 
season. The child, with only a few weeks 
spent in Miss McCowen’s school at the 
St. Louis Exposition, completed her edu- 
cation entirely in hearing schools. Two 
years were spent in Germany, because her 
mother wished the child to learn to read 
German lips. She also was given voice 
lessons and singing lessons to develop 
tone. Asa little child, she went to school 
only a part of the day, so that she could 
remain in the open air as much as possi- 
ble. The mother taught her child herself 
in the afternoon, so that she could keep 
up with her classes. With no knowledge 
of the subject, the mother taught her little 
girl to read the lips. She treated her in 
all ways as though the little one could 
hear, and she talked into her ear when- 
ever possible. Now the young woman 
hears conversation a short distance away 
and she is a perfect lip-reader. She gives 
all the credit to her mother’s insistence 
upon a strong physical growth. This case 
is unusual. It is not possible for all 
mothers to give their children an outdoor 
life. But in most cases the babies can be 
put outdoors to sleep, except in bad 


weather, when the room should be filled . 
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with fresh air. The daily nap should be 
continued on the porch until school age, 
if possible. 

Plenty of regular sleep and regular 
hours for eating are ordinary essentials 
of the child life, and yet to many little 
children these blessings are denied. This 
is why so many little deaf children thrive 
when sent away to school. Regularity is 
the first law of school life. Children 
should drink a great deal of milk. It 
should be fresh and cold, so that it will 
be relished by them through all their 
growing years. There is nothing like 
milk to round out the thin, little cheeks 
and bring pinkness of color. Children 
should eat very little sweets. The taste 
for sweet things spoils the healthy appe- 
tite. Peanut butter is better than too 
much jelly and jam on their bread. Most 
mothers nowadays are learning the value 
of a child specialist when they need ad- 
vice about their children’s health or diet. 

Babies should be allowed to creep be- 
fore they learn to walk. Some mothers 
object to the soiled state of their babies’ 
clothes, but creeping produces a neces- 
sary mental as well as physical prepara- 
tion for walking. I know a mother who 
began very early to place her baby on the 
floor and roll him over and over until he 
learned to move about the room in that 
way. Then he shuffled along on his 
stomach, and later crept on all fours. 
Many muscles were thus brought into use 
which simple walking would not reach. 

Often the mother of a deaf child will 
worry because the child cannot walk 
straight. She may even think that he is 
afflicted with some spinal trouble. Should 
she consult a physician she may learn 
that this is common with the deaf. One 
of the agencies of equilibrium is the fluid 
in the inner ear, and in many cases of 
deafness this is so neutralized or de- 
stroyed as to affect the equilibrium and 
result in a staggering motion, especially 
in the dark, the eyes being the other 
agency for the preservation of the equi- 
librium. I have known deaf persons who 
could not keep on the sidewalk at night. 
The child may overcome this to some ex- 
tent by different exercises designed to es- 
tablish physical balance. The child may 
try walking close to the edge of the side- 
walk or to follow a straight line. 
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If the child shuffles his feet in walking, 
the mother may take him out on the walk 
and go through all sorts of walking exer- 
cises for his imitation. He will think it 
lots of fun to go to the corner and back, 
stepping high, walking slowly, then walk- 
ing faster, then running, and skipping. 
If the exercises take the form of a sort 
of follow-your-leader game, the child 
may take his turn leading. Other chil- 
dren may join in, and in time the child 
will learn to lift his feet in walking and 
not drag them, if he be reminded occa- 
sionally. 

Many children must be taught to skip, 
or “hippety-hop,” as the children call it. 
I have seen children who could not throw 
a ball, but would hand it instead of toss- 
ing it when their turn came. Simple 
games of “catch,” with ball or bean-bag, 
are excellent for developing alertness and 
quickness of action. 

On rainy days a stepladder may be 
brought in and the little one permitted to 
walk its rounds when the ladder lies flat 
and to climb it when in an upright posi- 
tion. This exercise will help much in 
gaining physical balance, and it will also 
result in a certain mental development, 
just as creeping does. 

Another rainy-day performance may 
be a home-made hurdle. A broomstick 
may be thrust through the rounds of two 
chairs and the children may run and 
jump over it. 

Do not make a hothouse plant of your 
baby. As soon as he can walk about out- 
doors procure him all the toys you can— 
anything to keep him interested out of 
doors. There are kiddie-kars and toddle- 
bikes, bicycles, coaster wagons, sleds, 
swings, turning poles, and there should 
always be a clean sand pile in the yard. 
What your boy does allow your girl to 
do likewise. Put bloomers on her and 
let her grow strong playing on turning 
poles, on teeter-totters; let her learn to 
roller skate, ice skate, coast, swim, row, 
fish, play lawn tennis, play basket ball, 
dance, ride horseback—anything and 
everything of a wholesome nature to de- 
velop the muscles and keep the lungs full 
of pure air. 

The little deaf child should learn to 
take long walks. This will give an op- 
portunity for comradeship with your little 
child which he will remember and cherish 
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all through the years. Teach him to use 
his eyes. He will soon learn to see beauty 
in the sunset ; he will marvel at the glory 
of the stars, and he will learn to love the 
color of the sky, and to watch for the 
evening star, and the moon-boat. Go 
early to the woods in the spring and 
gather the first frail flowers; gather nuts 
and bright leaves in the fall. Study trees, 
‘stones, ants, butterflies, and bugs, and 
teach him by example to be kind to all 
living things. When you have gathered 
leaves on your walks, bring them home 
and show him how to trace around them 
with a pencil. Then let him color these 
with water colors or crayons. Then he 
may cut them out, and you may tell him 
their names, as an oak leaf, an elm leaf, 
a maple leaf. Look for cocoons and 
bring them home. Watch the transition 
as the cocoon is changed into a moth or 
a butterfly, and talk about this as though 
your boy could hear. Watch for the 
birds ; and when you are sure he has seen 
a bluebird or an oriole, show him the pic- 
ture of the bird in an illustrated bird 
book at home. Talk about the colors of 
the birds. Upon application to the Au- 
dubon Society, you may receive a set of 
leaflets with colored plates. These are 
duplicated by uncolored drawings which 
are to be colored by the child. 

Gardens afford excellent opportunity 
for outdoor exercise, and many lessons 
may be taught the child in planting seeds 
and in caring for the plants. All sorts of 
new words may be learned if the mother 
talks as she works. 

Because anger and fear are physical 
poisons, the mother should never exhibit 
either in the presence of her child. Fear 
is taught to children by their seeing 
others affected by its influence. The child 
should see and feel grandeur in the gath- 
ering storm; he should see beauty in the 
hurrying clouds, and observe with tran- 
quillity the lightning’s flash. He should 
never be afraid in the dark. To see his 
mother once hesitate or shrink back from 
any of these things will start the disease 
working in his young mind. 


2. OBEDIENCE AND SELF-CONTROL 


The best way to instil these virtues in 
our children is by following the old prov- 
erb that teaches us, “Example is better 


than precept.” ‘The child will imitate the 
actions of those about him, and if hig 
mother fails to exercise patience and self- 
control in her daily life, her child will — 
not learn them, no matter how much she 
may try to teach him these virtues by ~ 
force. Surrounded with the proper at-— 
mosphere, which it is his mother’s part 

to create, we may proceed to the consid-— 
eration of the child’s part, which is to 
conform to his mother’s wishes. ‘ 

Even a baby eight months old knows 
when a mother is pleased or displeased. 
The baby soon learns from his mother’s © 
facial expression whether he has done 
well or ill. Accompanying this she may ~ 
often use the spoken expressions, “TI like 
that,” “I do not like that,” “You area 
good boy,” “I love you,” “Be true,” “Be 
brave,” “Be generous,” “Give an apple to 
Jennie.” 

Because a mother’s heart is just a little 
more softened toward the afflicted mem- 
ber of the family she is not exonerated 
from the neglect, which is criminal, in 
pampering this child, nor in allowing him 
to follow his own untrained impulses. 
The teaching of obedience to the child, 
whether deaf or hearing, will mean hap- 
piness for him all of his life. The mother 
who performs this service for her child, — 
even at the cost of some temporary heart 
anguish, loves better than the mother who 
succumbs to that weak indulgence which 
she mistakes for an expression of devo- 
tion. 

If the child possesses a will of his own, — 
which it is to be hoped he does, all of his 
mother’s wit and ingenuity will be re 
quired to train it and not to break it~ 
The mother should never snatch anything — 
out of her little child’s hand and leave ~ 
him screaming. Suppose he has some 
thing which she wishes him to give her — 
and he refuses to give it up. If, after re” 
peated commands, he shows resistance, ~ 
the mother should quietly, but firmly, 
take the object from the child, and then 
return it to him with the former com- 
mand to give it to her. This perform-— 


ance should be repeated until the child — 







hands his mother the object willingly. 
When a child refuses to pick up his 
playthings when told to do so, he should ~ 
be kept from the dinner table until he” 
obeys. Suppose he has thrown down aft ™ 
object in anger. If he does not pick 
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up, he is denied the pleasure of a walk 
or of a rosy-cheeked apple, or some spe- 
cial privilege is denied him until he has 
obeyed the command. The mother should 
not nag her child about every little thing 
he does imperfectly, but when a command 
has been given it should be respected and 
obeyed. 

Almost every baby will at some time in 
his life throw himself on the floor in a fit 
of temper. This should never be per- 
mitted to recur. Something quite serious 
often must be done to nip in the bud a 
performance of this kind. Undressing 
him and putting him to bed, or even 
plunging him into a tub of cool water, 
with his clothes on, sometimes will insure 
against a recurrence of the “tantrum” if 
it has become chronic. Before resorting 
to a punishment of this kind it is well for 
the mother to stop and consider just who 
was to blame for the outburst. Very 
often it is the child’s only means of 
righteous protest against some tyranny 
or impatience of its mother’s. Perhaps 
the child wished to put on his own rub- 
bers. The mother was in a hurry and in- 
sisted upon doing the chore for him. He 
was right in defending his independence 
and in insisting upon justice. 

I knew a mother who often sent her 
child into the next room alone until he 
was ready to stop a crying spell at the 
table, or until he was willing to eat the 
portion served to him. She permitted the 
child to take the responsibility of closing 
the door and of returning when he was 
quiet. The first time or two she had to 
lead him there, but after a time he un- 
derstood when she simply told him to go 
into the bedroom until he could be a good 
boy. Upon one occasion his father, hav- 
ing observed the good effect of such dis- 
cipline, ordered the child from the table. 
Before his boy could obey the father 
came over and carried the youngster out 
by force. The child resented this by 
screams and kicks which the father mis- 
took for rebellion. It was simply the 
child’s only way of insisting upon going 
into the room of his own free will and 
his indignation against the degradation of 
force. Very often an unruly child is a 
misunderstood child, and the parents’ 
lack of perception is more reprehensible 
than the fault they punish. 
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It is very desirable that a child should 
learn early to be independent. His mother 
or other members of the family should 
not do anything for the child that he can 
learn to do for himself. By the time he 
is five years old he should be able to open 
doors, and of course close them after 
him, get a drink for himself and his 
mother, handle his own knife and fork, 
cut up his food, and butter his bread. He 
should brush his teeth, button or lace his 
shoes, and dress himself, and, except for 
an occasional scrubbing behind the ears, 
he can learn to bathe himself. He will 
have to do these things for himself when 
he goes away from home; so the thought- 
ful mother will make that experience as 
easy for him as she can by teaching him 
independence before he leaves her. Be- 
sides learning independence, he should 
also learn to be thoughtful of others. He 
should always rise when his mother or 
her friends come into the room, and he 
should see that his mother has a com- 
fortable chair. The more acts of consid- 
eration you can obtain from your child, 
the more his thoughtfulness will increase 
for you and the more he will love you, 
while if you shower attention upon him 
he will become selfish and really less lov- 
ing, thus making him unattractive to 
others. 

A row of hooks should be placed low, 
so that the child can hang up his clothes. 
His towel should be within reach. He 
should be taught orderliness and neat- 
ness. Always insist on his putting away 
his toys or his work when he has finished 
with them. A child can begin to make 
his own bed when very young and en- 
couraged to do this, even though the 
covers may not always present an apple- 
pie order. He can learn to dust at two 
or three years. He should take his own 
turn at “clearing the table.” The carry- 
ing of objects requiring care gives him 
balance and motor control. 

To help the child remember the little 
daily tasks, and to get them done prop- 
erly, one mother used a ticket system. 
She gave her Malcolm a red ticket every 
time he remembered to make his bed or 
brush his teeth or manicure his nails. 
When he had ten red tickets she gave 
him a penny in exchange. He must save 
one out of every two pennies in a little 
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bank he had for that purpose. There are 
some things for which he was not paid. 
This mother believed that he should do 
his share of the world’s work, and at the 
time I knew them it was washing the 
dishes, while she wiped them. I know 
that the reward system is not in favor 
with many educators as an incentive for 
good behavior. I agree with them in this 
when rewards are confused with bribes. 
A child should not obey for the sake of 
reward, but because a deaf child has no 
language, giving him an apple or a bit of 
candy after he has done something really 
well is a means of approval that appeals 
to him and stimulates his interest. 

A child’s table manners are important. 
When the little deaf child has performed 
a wrong action, his mother should imitate 
it with disapproval and show him by con- 
trast the right thing to do. It is com- 
monly believed among educators that 
what children learn in the way of man- 
ners and morals before the age of seven 
are the things that stay by them longest. 
So, if the mother desires her child to be- 
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come well-bred, she must start very early 
instilling right ways of doing things, 


Table manners must be watched more ~ 
than any other. The mother can take the — 
fork or spoon out of the baby hand and ~ 
replace it in the right position. She will — 
have to do this dozens of times before © 


the little one may be able to hold it right, 
unconsciously. 

The mother should carefully watch the 
child’s companions. Unseen, the mother 
can watch them at their play. Imitation 
knows no discrimination in youth, and 
the very power which becomes the great- 
est aid in learning good things can work 
just as effectively in acquiring the unde- 
sirable traits in childhood. Children 
should by no means be kept apart from 
their fellows. They will learn much that 
they should learn from each other. The 
children should be asked to speak, so that 
the little deaf child will see their faces, 
and when they understand how to help 
they generally are glad to do so. 


(To be continued) 


BY CELIA BICKLEY 


SPEAK not as one having authority, 

for authority I have none, save such 
as may be exercised over a handful of 
little deaf children in a State school. I 
am neither a president, a principal, nor 
a superintendent. 

Perhaps if I possessed more of this 
commanding influence I would be in a 
position to know the answers to some of 
the puzzling questions that so frequently 
arise in my mind. 

One in particular hammers away con- 
stantly, especially at this time of the year, 
when schools everywhere are busy with 
preparations for a new session. It is 
this: 

Why don’t all people interested in the 
education and welfare of the deaf im 
their State make every possible effort to 
secure the passage of a legislative en- 
actment which will make that education 
compulsory ? 

Compulsory education is desirable. 
That, I believe, is an axiom. To me, 


however, it does not seem strong enough. 
Compulsory education is necessary. 
Isn’t that better? Surely so, if it is true. 
With all my heart I believe it true for 
all children ; but hear me, I beg you, while 
I try to prove to you its burning, un- 
alterable, unavoidable truth in the case 
of the deaf child. 

In every one of these United States an 
education—a good, practical, enabling edu- 
cation, especially adapted to his needs— 
is provided without money and without 
price for every child too deaf to be taught 
in the public schools. In nearly every 
case industrial training is offered as well. 

And the authorities in these schools do 
not stop with merely making the offer. 
They ask assistance from government 
officials, educational agents, ministers, 
physicians, and private citizens in find- 
ing deaf children and informing their 
parents of the help waiting for them. 
They write to the parents. Frequently 
they send teachers or other messengers 
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to see them. 
respond. ‘The census reports tell us that 
about 80 per cent of all the deaf in this 
country have attended school, nearly all 


And many of the parents 


of them the special schools. In view of 
the comparatively recent establishment 
of many of these institutions, this seems 
most encouraging; but there is another 
side to the story which is far less opti- 
mistic. 

At all State schools a generous period 
of residence is allowed each pupil, the 
average being about 13 years. In many 
instances an extension of this time is per- 
mitted when the authorities consider it 
advisable. 

As we have seen, most deaf children 
go to school. But for how many years? 
And for what per cent of the session? 
Ah! now we have it. 

In 1914 23 States had compulsory edu- 
cation laws. Perhaps there are more 
now. But in those other States (of 
which I have seen and heard most) a 
parent may send his child to school, help 
him, and encourage him to learn; or he 
may keep him at home to grow up in a 
depth of ignorance inexpressibly pitiable. 
For the consideration of the people in 
all the States where this is true I give 
the following concrete examples: 

Number one, a good, painstaking child 
with a good mind, was kept at home until 
14 years old, then sent to school for three 
years, then kept at home one, then re- 
turned for another session. 

Number two and number three* were 
sent to school one term. 

Number four was in school five terms ; 
not so bad for a bright child, but this 
one was dull. However, he was not in- 
capable of learning, and it was a glaring 
injustice to take him out at the age of 15. 

Number five is exceptionally bright 
and easily capable of taking the course 
at Gallaudet College. His work at school 
was surpassed by no pupil, but he was re- 
moved at the age of 14 and put to work 
— his family found his income use- 
ul. 

Number six was sent so irregularly 
that her first year at school amounted to 





*I am not absolutely certain that Nos. 2, 3, 
and 13 have not received some instruction else- 
where since they left the school referred to. 
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nothing. Since then she has been from 
two weeks to a month late in returning 
after each summer and Christmas vaca- 
tion. Any teacher can see the effect on 
the whole class, particularly as the child 
is slow. 

Number seven had never had a day’s 
instruction at the age of 17. 

Number eight was entered in the mid- 
dle of the session when 12 years old—an 
“unimportant” loss of only about five 
years! 

Number nine was in school one term, 
possibly two (I am not sure). He has 
perfect speech, but was losing his hear- 
ing rapidly. He did excellent work and 
was becoming a fair lip-reader, but was 
removed because his parents became con- 
vinced that his hearing would be restored 
by Divine intervention. 

Number ten was at least 15 years old 
when brought to school for the first time. 

Number eleven is a bright child of il- 
literate parents. She heard perfectly 
until. seven or eight years old, when an 
accident made her totally deaf. She did 
excellent work one year, was returned 
two months late the next year, but did 
almost phenomenal work in spite of that 
fact, and has been kept at home since 
then. She is now about 13. 

Number twelve, a child with a good 
mind, lost her hearing entirely at seven 
and was kept at home three or four years 
and allowed to forget how to talk. The 
restoration of some speech seems likely, 
but think of the wicked uselessness of her 
having lost it. She came to school a 
typical, utterly ignorant, deaf and dumb 
child. 

Number thirteen* was in school part 
of one year when about five years old. 

Number fourteen and number fifteen 
are almost identical cases, except that the 
latter has been at school enough, off and 
on, to have obtained some little idea of 
expressing thoughts in writing. The ig- 
norance of the former is distressing in 
the extreme. Both are from well-to-do, 
seemingly intelligent parents of fair edu- 
cation; both are very bright children, 
who could learn good language and 
speech; and in both instances the only 
reason for their continued absence from 
school is “I cannot bear to be separated 
from my darling child.” Could any self- 
ishness be more contemptible ? 
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These cases are taken from a list of 
140 children who were in a certain school 
for the deaf in 1915-1916. There may 
be, and doubtless are, cases among them 
of lesser injustice. I have noted only 
those which chanced to come under my 
observation. As you see, the examples 
constitute a little more than ten per cent 
of the list of 140. I doubt very much 
whether more than another ten per cent 
will remain at school for the number of 
years permitted by law. 

There, you see, is instance after in- 
stance, just at this one school, of a life 
dwarfed by parental ignorance, or stub- 
bornness, or neglect, or inexcusable self- 
ishness. Why do we allow it? We take 
a child away from a parent who abuses 
him. We would not think for a moment 
of permitting any Chinaman in our coun- 
try to bind his child’s feet. Then why 
should we look complacently on while one 
of our citizens wilfully binds down a 
promising little mind to a life of dark- 
ness? 

Perhaps you have seen that deaf and 
dumb laborer in your town—uncouth, be- 
wildered, making mistakes in his work 
because he could not understand written 
directions, imposed upon by unprincipled 
people, emotional and uncontrolled as a 
child, laughed at by the thoughtless, half- 
feared by the ignorant, considered little 
better than a lunatic. Do we want any 
more citizens like him? 

Mr. Best, in his book, “The Deaf,” 
says: “For it all there is but one remedy— 
the enactment of a strong compulsory 
education law and its uncompromising 
enforcement. No matter how strenuous 
and diligent may be the efforts to reach 
the children, it is only when such a law 
is on the statute books that the State’s 
really effective weapon is at hand to se- 
cure attendance. 

“However urgent are the needs of com- 
pulsory education generally, there are 
special reasons for them with the deaf. 
The deaf stand in particular need of an 
education, and without it their condition 
is peculiarly helpless and pitiable. . ‘ 
Not only should the-deaf child be re- 
quired to attend school, but, for reasons 
equally strong, it should be seen that he 
remains at school a sufficient length of 
time each year. The State should 
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allow nothing at all to stand in the way © 


of the child’s best interests.” 
It is my earnest belief that no legisla- 


ture, even in these stern war times, would © 


refuse to pass such a measure if the need — 


for it were forcefully presented. And 
yet I have heard more than one superin- 
tendent (and one, at least, before we en- 


tered the war) say, “Oh, yes, we ought — 


to have compulsory education, but this 
would be an inopportune time to try to 
get it.” Teachers I have seen in plenty 
who wanted to do something, but how 
could they, when the heads of their 
schools refused to take the lead? 

Some of the schools are full already, 
Doubtless their capacity would have to 
be almost doubled. But even a very igno- 


rant person can see that so many paupers ~ 


would be more expensive to their State 
in the long run than the equipment neces- 
sary to make them good citizens. 

I have been told that at least one State 
had compulsory education for the deaf 
(and the blind, too, I think) for several 
years before it passed a general law. 
Then so can the rest of us. 

If we can’t have compulsory education 
for all children now, let’s have it for deaf 
children. 





TEACHING IN ENGLISH 


The importance to Americans not only 
of teaching English, but of teaching in 
English, is thus emphasized. This is not 


to be confounded with the duty of teach- — 
ing foreign languages as a subsidiary © 


course, in order that we may be able to 
do business on even terms with the rest 
of the world. After the war it will be 
found that nations have been drawn 


closer together as modern inventions have — 
There will be com- — 


annihilated distance. 
petition between nations as well as trade 
among them, and mastery of even the 
languages of our present enemies is likely 
to stand us in good stead. 

Meanwhile the language of America 
must continue to be English and nothing 
else, if we are to preserve our unity. A 
common language is a powerful harmon- 
izer, and confusion of tongues has meant 


confusion of thoughts ever since the — 


workmen made a sorry failure of the 
tower of Babel.—Portland Oregonian. 
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THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF 


BY CORA ELSIE AND ROSE KINZIE 


(Continued from September) 


LESSON XI 
fr, br (pr), thr, and shr before vowels 
MOVEMENT 


In this lesson we consider combina- 
tions of movements previously studied 
individually. Notice the forward move- 
ment for the r following the consonant. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“frame,” “brave,” “three,” “shrill” 
CONTRAST WORDS 


fame—frame 
bough—brow 
pay—pray 
thee—three 


VOCABULARY 


frame _ breeze praise three 
froze brave prime thrush 
fresh branch prove thrill 
frost breathe _ preach throb 
fruit broom prize throw 
fry brief through — shrub 
freeze breath thrive shrill 


Do you live in a frame or a brick 
house ? 
I almost froze my fingers this morning. 
There is a fresh breeze from the ocean. 
There was a heavy frost last night. 
What kind of fruit do you like best? 
Shall I fry a piece of fish for you? 
You will freeze your hands without 
your muff. 
The sea breeze is very refreshing. 
George Washington was a very brave 
man, 
Do you see the owl on the branch of 
the tree? 
Don’t breathe a word to a soul. 
“A new broom sweeps clean.” 
She made a very brief reply. 
That almost took my breath away. 
4 They have only words of praise for 
im. 
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We had prime roast of ribs for dinner 
today. 

She may prove that she is right, after 
all. 

You must practise what you preach. 

My brother won a prize at school. 

Have you ever been through the Pan- 
ama Canal? 

The palms thrive best in the South. 

My little brother is three years old. 

The thrush is a beautiful brown bird. 

I felt a thrill of joy at the sound of 
her voice. 

I was so frightened I could hear my 
heart throb. 

Perhaps that will throw some light on 
the subject. 

The shrub fills the air with fra- 
grance. 

Did you hear that shrill whistle? 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


Who lives in that frame house on the 
hill ? 

She was in a happy frame of mind. 

I bought this frame for my mother’s 
picture. 

The water in my room froze last night. 

Shall we open the window and have 
some fresh air? 

There was frost on the window-pane 
this morning. 

We always have fresh fruit for break- 
fast. 

Shall I fry or broil the fish for supper? 

How many oysters shall I fry for you? 

I am afraid you will freeze with that 
window open. 

I love the salt breeze from the ocean. 

There is always a breeze on the porch. 

She was so brave and cheerful about it. 

The wind broke off a branch from the 
tree. 

The branch waves to and fro in the 
breeze. 

The room was so warm we could 
scarcely breathe. 
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“Breathe’s there a man with soul so 
dead ?” 

The whisk-broom is on the shelf. 

The man made a few brief remarks. 

That breath of cool air was so refresh- 
ing. 

She was all out of breath from walk- 
ing so fast. 

He is always happy when they praise 
his work. 

That man will be famous before he 
reaches his prime. 

I can prove it, but she will not believe 
me. 

Who will preach the sermon at church 
tomorrow ? 

I cannot tell you how I prize your 
opinion. 

How soon will you be through with 
your work? 


The corn will thrive in this hot 
weather. 

She has been around the world three 
times. 


There is not a moment to throw away. 
The shrub has a very sweet smell. 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW—-LESSON X 


fall shall soul shell 

sail owl wall hole 

bell seal full fowl 

feel fail roll oil 

rule shawl pool will 

lull boil all ball 
STORY XI 


Smoking Not Allowed 


The following story was told by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie at a banquet recently 
given in his honor: 


“T was traveling toward London on the 
London express several years ago,” he 
said, “and had chosen a seat in a car 
where smoking was not allowed. Ata 
wayside station a man got on the train, 
sat down in my compartment and lighted 
a vile-looking clay pipe. 

“*This is not a smoking carriage,’ 
said I. 

“All right, sir,’ said the man. 
just finish this pipe here.’ 

“He finished the pipe and then pro- 
ceeded to refill it. 


‘T will 
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‘See here,’ I said. ‘I told you this 
was not a smoking carriage. If you per- 
sist with that pipe, I shall report you.’ 

“I then handed him my card. He 
looked at the card, put it into his pocket, 
but lighted his pipe, nevertheless. At the 
next station, however, he changed to an- 
other compartment. 


“T then called the conductor, told him 


what had occurred, and demanded that 
he secure the smoker’s name and address, 
‘All right, sir,’ said the conductor, and 
hurried away. 

“In a little while he returned. He 
seemed rather awed and, bending over 
me, said, apologetically : 

“Tf I were you, sir, I would not prose- 
cute that gentleman. He has just given 
me his card. He is Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie.’ ” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


Who tells this story? 


On what occasion did he tell the 
story? 

On what train was Mr. Carnegie trav- 
eling? 


Where was he going? 

How long ago was it? 

What was not allowed in the car where 
he had chosen a seat? 

Who got on the train at a wayside sta- 
tion? 

Where did the man sit down? 

What did he proceed to do after seat- 
ing himself? 

What kind of a pipe was it? 

In what way did Mr. Carnegie show 
his objection? 

How did the man respond ? 














What did he do when his pipe burned ~ 


out ? 


What did Mr. Carnegie then threaten ~ 


to do? 
What did he hand to him? 
What did the man do with the card? 


What effect did it have on his smok- | 


ing? 
What did he do at the next station? 


What did Mr. Carnegie then ask the — 


conductor to do? 


ca Sa 


mae 


What was the conductor’s mdnner 


when he returned? 
What did he say he would not do? 


Who did he say that the gentleman — 


was? 
What had the man just given him? 
















THE KINZIE METHOD 
EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS— 
LESSON XII 


breach, preach 


Are you fond of fried oysters? 

Will you have some French fried po- 
tatoes ? 

I was almost paralyzed with fright. 

We had fried mush for breakfast this 
morning. 

She looks like a fright in that hat. 

Have you ever eaten fried frog’s legs? 


frock, frog 


My father wears a black frock coat. 

The frog lives in the water. 

I have a frog in my throat this morn- 
ing. 

The little girl tore a hole in her frock. 

The boys are playing leap-frog on the 
beach. 

I am going to wear my new frock to 
the party. 

prince, prints 


Have you ever read “Prince and Pau- 
per”? 

How old is the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many ? 

My brother prints as fast as I can 
write. 

The Prince of Wales is heir to the 
throne. 

The man had on a Prince Albert coat. 

We saw the footprints of a bear in the 
snow. 

Those figured prints look so cool for 
summer. 


profit, prophet 


She will profit nothing by that. 
“A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” 

“What will it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul”? 
They sold the farm at a large profit. 

Jeremiah was a prophet. 
A prophet is one who foretells events. 


proof, prove 


May I borrow your water-proof coat? 

Can you prove that you are right? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. 

Who was the first man to prove that 
the earth is round? 
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The houses on our street are all fire- 
proof. 

The work may prove to be too much 
for his strength. 

Will you help me proof-read the book? 


principal, principle 


Have you met the principal of the 
high school ? 

What is the principal industry of the 
United States? 

Do you know what per cent interest 
they pay on the principal ? 

“Wisdom is the principal thing ; there- 
fore get wisdom.” 

She is principal of the primary de- 
partment. 

It is the principle of the thing that I 
object to. 


threw, through 


He threw away the opportunity of a 
lifetime. 

How soon will you be through with 
your work? 

Have you ever been through the Suez 
Canal? 

Moses led the Children of Israel 
through the Red Sea. 

The boy threw the ball and hit me on 
the arm. 

The sun shone through a break in the 
clouds. 


freeze, frees, frieze 


There was’ a wide frieze around the 
walls of the room. 

You will freeze if you go out in this 
cold. 

That frees me from all responsibility 
in the matter. 

Have you ever seen the frieze in the 
Parthenon ? 

It frees my mind to say what I think. 

They will never be able to freeze me 
out. 

That is a wonderful frieze of the 
Prophets in the Boston Library. 


price, pries, prize 


That was a heavy price to pay. 

We won the prize at the flower show. 

She pries into other people’s business. 

“The price of wisdom is above rubies.” 

What is the price of that suit in the 
window? 
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The man was sued for breach of 
promise. 

You must practise what you preach. 

Who will preach the sermon at church 
tomorrow ? 

There is a wide breach between them 
now. 

I hope this will heal the breach between 
them. 

I am tired of hearing you preach on 
that subject. 


brown, proud 


I bought a pair of brown shoes. 

They are very proud of their new 
home. 

Which do you pefer, brown eyes or 
blue? 

Brown the potatoes in the oven. 

He is too proud to own his mistake. 

Have you ever read “Tom Brown’s 
School Days”? 

We are very proud of our boys “over 
there.” 

Are you fond of Boston baked beans 
and brown bread? 


frayed, freight 


What is the freight rate to San Fran- 
cisco? 

Did you ever ride on a freight train? 

The scams of my coat are all frayed 
out. 

The freight car moved very slowly. 

We waited half an hour for the freight 
train to pass. 

My sleeves are all frayed out at the 
hands. 


French, fresh 


Watch out for that fresh paint! 

Are you fond of French fried pota- 
toes ? 

My father speaks French as well as 
English. 

Shall we open the window and have 
some fresh air? 

We gave the house a fresh coat of 
paint. 

My brother is a professor of French 
and German. 

Can you swim in fresh water as well 
as in salt? 

Her voice is very fresh for a woman 
of sixty. 
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Have you ever read the story of the 
French Revolution? 

I do not like these French heels on my 
shoes. 


fret, friend 


She is a very dear friend of mine. 

It does not pay to fret about anything, 

“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

“Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers.” 

She looked as if she had lost her last 
friend. 

“There is a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 


fright, fried 


Our baby won the prize at the baby 
show. 

Will you price.those peaches for me? 

My brother won a prize at school. 

Did you ever see a prize fight? 


brace, brays, praise, prays, preys 


You must brace up and play the game. 


The child wears a brace on her ankle. 

The wolf preys on sheep and lambs. 

A cup of coffee will brace you up. 

The donkey brays in the barnyard. 

I wish he would brace up and be a 
man. 

They praise their father for his kind- 
ness. 


bride, bright, brine, pride, pried 


Pride goeth before a fall. 

The bride wore a white satin gown. 

I wish you a bright and happy New 
Year. 

The man pried open the box with a 
wedge. 


Did you hear that bright remark she 


made? 

Always look on the bright side. 

I smell the brine of the ocean. 

There is a bright fire burning on the 
hearth. 

He is a man of bright prospects in life. 


I cannot sleep with a bright light in : 


my room. 





Neurology today is playing the most impor- 
tant role in medicine. The neurologist is do- 
ing more in the war than the internist and the 
surgeon combined. The importance of neu- 
rology cannot be overestimated.—Dercum. 
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“ WINGED 
BY JANE B. 


N ARTICLE appeared in the July 

number of The Atlantic Monthly 
which should arouse the interest of the 
large book-loving public of the deaf. 
Professor Goddard propounds the mo- 
mentous question, “Should language be 
abolished?” He begins: “Whether lan- 
guage should be abolished is, doubtless, 
an open question. Whether it is being 
abolished is not an open question. It is 
being abolished.” He goes on to explain 
that he does not use the word language 
in its “wide sense, of any medium what- 
ever whereby meaning is conveyed from 
mind to mind,” but rather he is thinking 
of the “total body of arbitrary verbal 
signs employed by a people in its spoken, 
written, and printed discourse.” He rec- 
ognizes the “growing obesity” of the dic- 
tionary, but he points to the magazines, 
where the printed matter is merely a 
“sort of gloss (more or less superfluous) 
on the illustrations.” “The appeal of the 
printed page is to the eye.” “Oratory in 
the old sense, it is generally admitted, is 
dead.” “Have not a hundred authorities 
on the drama told us that the secret of 
making a play consists precisely in elimi- 
nating language?” “The poets have al- 
ways stood, if not for the abolition of 
language, at any rate for its drastic ab- 
breviation.”” These and like phrases are 
scattered throughout the pages. 

As for the language of every-day life— 
“of the street, of the club, of the home”— 
this point is made perfectly clear. “Every 
hour of the day,” declares the author, 
“is testimony to the fact that in propor- 
tion as we really know one another, we 
leave the level of mere language when 
we would converse, and rise to higher 
and subtler modes of communication ; we 
talk, not by words, but by the light in the 
eye, the expression of the face, the tone 
of the voice, the gestures of the hand— 
yes, the movements of the whole body. 

Even dull and sluggish men make 
use in their way of these finer instru- 
ments of meaning, while truly expressive 
and receptive souls put more, and find 
more, in a shrug of a shoulder or a toss 
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of the head, in a wink or a nudge, in an 
‘ah!’ or an ‘oh!’ than dumb ones do in 
hours of talk or pages of printed matter. 
In fact, among sensitive and congenial 
spirits, words, in the sense in which we 
find them in the dictionary, have much 
the function that sand has for the loco- 
motive : they enable the wheels of thought 
to clutch the track of conversation; but 
they are as far from being the soul of 
intercourse as the sand is from being the 
the movement of the train.” 

Are we, then, approaching a deaf man’s 
paradise? Are we to have a new word- 
less oratory; to witness wordless dramas 
(pantomime, we ask) ; to listen to word- 
less poetry? Our intercourse with our 
family and friends and business acquain- 
tances is to be by nods and smiles and 
monosyllabic exclamations? How de- 
lightfully simple! Are functioning ears 
in the course of centuries to become as 
superfluous to our communication as the 
vermiform appendix is to our digestion? 
It is a vital and suggestive thought, and 
unless the skill of medicine and surgery 
keep pace with or overtake this process of 
the abolition of language the dull-eared 
man will yet be a king among his kind. 

Mr. Goddard’s discussion of the use of 
gesture and facial expression is worthy 
of any one’s serious consideration, but it 
has supreme value for the deaf man. I 
remember to have read somewhere a re- 
mark made by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
to the effect that his face was “expressive 
of inexpression.” Such a description 
would apply to many of the faces that we 
know, and yet we all have friends or rela- 
tives whose faces are as an open book to 
us. Without the help of the spoken word, 
we know that father’s egg is boiled too 
hard; we see that Cousin Anne is too 
weary to listen to the thrilling tale of our 
afternoon adventure, and that Aunt Mar- 
tha has one of her severe headaches; 
Bobby’s state of contrition is written in 
the hang of his head (we can even go so 
far as to surmise a spanking); we dis- 
cover that we are talking in too loud a 
voice by Sister Mary’s frown; we are 
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warned to be at attention by the nervous 
tapping of grandfather’s foot, for this is 
his customary preface to a long speech. 
The mannerisms of our friends—their 
gestures, their facial expression—are 
clues which we should study and by which 
we should learn to regulate our conduct. 
Intelligent observation and reflection will 
often save us a blunder and give us the 
key to a situation. 

Thousands of suggestions lie about us 
every moment of the day and we heed 
them not. The opening of your office 
door may be invariably accompanied by a 
little puffy movement of the shade at 
your window. A shadow falling across 
the floor may inform you that someone 
is coming. The agitation of your dog or 
cat may tell you that the door bell is ring- 
ing. The fragrance of violet water in the 
hall may signify that John has finished 
his morning shave in the bath-room. Vi- 
bration may tell you that the organ has 
begun to play, or that the wind is slam- 
ming the door back and forth, or that the 
elevator has stopped on your floor. In 
other words, it is possible for us to de- 
velop our other senses (including the 
sixth!) so as to make them serve us, to 
a considerable degree, in place of our lost 
sense of hearing. The habit of holding 
the head up and watching out of the cor- 
ners of our eyes is in itself of inestimable 
help. 

While the process of the abolition of 
language is going on, however, we must 
face existing conditions. No one will 
deny that at the present time there is con- 
siderable language of one kind or another 
in the world. Words are used to a no- 
ticeable extent by a large number of peo- 
ple, and if I wish to communicate to my 
fellow-men I am forced, for the most 
part, to resort to the use of language 
(supplemented, I grant, by gesture and 
facial expression). Words I must use 
and words I must understand. It be- 
comes my duty to acquaint myself with 
words. 

Those of you who love your Homer 
will remember that he repeatedly uses the 
expression, “winged words.” The choice 
of the adjective, it seems to me, can be 
attributed to one of two things. It may 
be the result of an unerring genius for 
language. It may be that Homer was 
deaf! We have been taught to believe 





that he was blind, but in the face of his 
“winged words” one is inclined to feel 
that he was deaf, too; for it is the deaf 
man who knows that words are winged, 
more particularly the deaf man who at- 
tempts to read the lips. Homer gives us 
many descriptive phrases that spring to 
our lips unasked. Sunrise from a Cali- 
fornia mountain top, or from a city apart- 
ment window, calls forth the century-old 
words, “the gold-throned morning,” “the 
early rosy-fingered dawn.” Oxen draw- 
ing their heavy loads through the streets 
of a French village (in the peaceful days 
before 1914) are Homer's “swing-paced 


oxen.” The sea is his “wine-dark sea,” 
Forever is Zeus “cloud - gathering,” 
Athena “clear - eyed,’ and Odysseus 


“long-tried.” But “winged words” is his 
supreme expression, and proves beyond 
a doubt that if the blind harper of old 
was not deaf he was a mere genius, 

Is there a winged creature of the air 
whose flight is swifter than that of 
words? Can you imagine anything more 
dazzlingly and tantalizingly rapid than 
the speech of a fluent speaker? It soars 
into far skies in the thousandth part of 
an instant and we cannot arrest its flight. 
I know an expert lip-reader who is a 
great lover and student of birds. I once 
asked her how she could identify the 
birds so easily, and she replied, “I know 
a bird if I see only the tail feather flash 
by.” She has studied her little feathered 
friends so faithfully, has brooded so long 
over their color and form and habits of 
flight, that she needs only the tail feathers 
for identification. She knows her Eng- 
lish, too, I should guess, very thoroughly. 
Her eyes, to be sure, must be very quick; 
she must have strong intuitions ; she must 
be able to grasp the whole from the parts. 


But, after all, has not her familiarity — 


with birds and language a great deal to 
do with her skill as a bird-reader and lip- 
reader? At least it is a safe guess that 
such familiarity is an invaluable asset to 
the man or woman who reads the lips. 
Any practise, therefore, that develops 
vocabulary and an acquaintance with the 
idioms of language is a step in the right 
direction. And the first step, I believe, 
should be drill on colloquial forms. Stor- 
ies for the majority of pupils should be 
told first in the teacher’s own words and 
not read from the printed page. The first 
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practise sentences should be in simple col- 
loquial language. Such matters as the 
weather, the time of day, breakfast, or 
dinner, or supper, one’s family, and the 
every-day affairs of the work-a-day world 
make excellent material for the beginner. 

And often it is necessary to consider 
what this work-a-day world of the indi- 
vidual student may be. At the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing we have 
students from many parts of the United 
States, from Canada, and even from the 
Philippines. We must adjust ourselves 
to their lives and habits of thought ; adapt 
our methods to each particular case. For 
example, we have had as a student a 
middle-class merchant who is a Russian 
by birth. His knowledge of English is 
somewhat limited, and it is a part of our 
work to develop his vocabulary at the 
same time that we give him lip-reading. 
Accordingly, his sentence practise is 
partly concerning his family and his busi- 
ness. We inquire after his wife’s health. 
We ask how many children he has, how 
old they are, and whether they go to 
school. We discuss the price of suits, 
and hats, and neckties, and shirts. We 
talk about sizes, and makes, and fashions, 
and qualities. We have even gone so far 
as to touch upon naturalization, and the 
duty of a father to his children who are 
born on American soil. We have had 
students who hold positions in the public 
libraries in New York City, and to them 
we have given special practise on the 
names of popular authors and books. 
We have drilled them on questions such 
as might be put to them in the course of 
a working day: “Where shall I find the 
current magazines?” “What is Henry 
Van Dyke’s latest book?” “Where can I 
find the new books on the war?” “Where 
is the section on biography?” etc. 

As the student becomes proficient in 
understanding colloquial language, he 
should be advanced into more technical 
or literary forms. We talk to our artists 
about the Italian Primitives, composition 
and color and form, the grandeur of 
Michael Angelo, and the technical mas- 
tery of our own Manship. We talk to 
our authors and bibliophiles about style, 
realism and romanticism, the psycholog- 
ical novel and modern poetry. To the 
confirmed bridge player (these, by the 
Way, are growing scarce) we give drill 


in card language: “Whose bid is it?” 
“What’s trumps?” “I double it.” “Four 
spades.” With our college boys we may 
discuss the technicalities of foot ball, or 
the beginnings of American history, or 
the new draft law. We aim, in other 
words, to give the student infinite prac- 
tise in the vernacular of his particular 
environment, be he a business man, a 
politician, an artist, or a school boy. 

What, after all, is the value of this 
daily routine drill on sentences? It is 
practise with words which have been 
learned through the avenue of hearing, 
and which must now be learned again 
through the avenue of sight—words in 
their natural context, words that are used 
in the multifarious professions and occu- 
pations of thousands of men and women. 
We who read the lips must know very 
thoroughly this vital, spoken language of 
our day. 


SHOULD LANGUAGE BE 
ABOLISHED? 


“Words,” said Democritus, “are but 
the shadows of actions.” It is true; and 
while the shadows keep in contact with 
that of which they are the reflections, 
their nature runs little risk of being mis- 
taken. It is when shadows begin to wan- 
der about unattended that we feel that 
we have passed out of the world of reali- 
ties. When linguistic signs, therefore, 
began to depend on arbitrary agreement 
rather than on intrinsic fitness—when 
language, that is, became abstract and 
static—the danger became imminent of 
taking the sign for the reality. From the 
moment, somewhere in the dim past, 
when this error was first made dates that 
fatal idealistic illusion which, slowly and 
subtly infecting the human intellect, cul- 
minated in the great biblio-scholastic ab- 
erration (what a ghastly example of lan- 
guage!) of the last twenty-odd centuries. 
During that period language—which has 
made man—threatened to unmake him. 
(Like the dyer’s hand, his spirit was sub- 
dued to what it worked in.) It did in- 
deed make him insane. It made him as 
one who, seeing the word “God” on the 
page, should bow down to the book in 
which it was written ; or the word “food,” 
should seek to devour it; or the word 
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“horse,” should leap on it and ride. Mad 
as these comparisons seem, they are no 
false images of the condition of man 
while he is ruled by the dynasty of lan- 
guage. 

But there are other and better ways of 
deposing autocrats than by destroying 
them. The movement for the abolition 
of language, accordingly, need not pro- 
ceed to the bitter end. Let it but be- 
come conscious of itself and it will recog- 
nize that what is wanted is not so much 
the doing away with words as it is the. 
doing away with the confusion in func- 
tion between two kinds of word ; between 
those, on the one hand, which are genuine 
emanations of things and actions, spirits, 
real representatives of life and possessed, 
therefore, with truly magical and creative 
power, and those, on the other, which, 
like algebraic signs or the technical terms 
of science, are the arbitrarily chosen tools 
of the intellect. 

From the natural, but fatal, confusion 
between these two types of word—be- 
tween creative language and intellectual 
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language—an incredibly large share of — 


All. 


the woes of humanity has arisen. 


slaveries, I had almost said, are traceable — 


to this source. The chains that really 
bind humanity are chains the links of 
which are abstract words. 


over the masses of mankind if the verbal 


bonds in which they fetter their victims ~ 


were shattered. 


And they are being shattered. The de- ~ 
thronement of abstract and static lan- ~ 
guage is under way. It will go on until © 
man learns to distinguish between that — 
which is close to the divinest part of his 
nature and that which is but a tool in © 
the hands of his mind. With which con- © 
summation will come the end of man’s — 
long scholastic digression and the twilight — 
of the autocratic gods.—Prof. Harorp © 
Gopparp, Swarthmore College, in The — 


Atlantic Monthly for July. 





ENJOYMENT THAT COMPENSATES 


66 HE Concert” is the title of an ar- 

ticle in the Kansas City Times of 
August 26, copyrighted by W. Werner, 
that Miss Daisy Way believes is a good 
portrayal of the enjoyment that deaf peo- 
ple derive at similar functions. The char- 
acters are Libby, youthful in shape and 
spirit “despite her sixty years,” and 
Charity, “a big woman with plenty of 
color and animation, who had raised a 
large family.” To Libby “deafness had 
come so gradually that she was not aware 
of the silence until it encompassed her. 
But so clever was she at reading lip move- 
ments and expression that a stranger 
would have found it hard to believe that 
she did not hear.” 

To help pay for the new opera house 
the Chamber of Commerce had planned 
a symphony concert, and Libby and 
Charity purchased tickets. The rest of 
the story follows: 

When she reached the Waite house she 
found Libby ready, and she came out im- 
mediately, locking the door and slipping 
the key into her bag with the tickets. 





They walked in silence to the opera house. 
Charity knew that Libby could not see 
her lips and Libby herself forbore talk- 
ing. Their seats were in the center of 
the house. While the audience gathered 
Libby sat silent, as if from a great hush 
of expectation. 


money Libby should hear nothing. 


The president of the Chamber of Com- © 
merce made a little introductory speech | 
and then slowly and with dignity the new ~ 
drop-curtain rose upon the performers. 7 
They were all seated upon the stage, and — 


to Charity they looked alike, with their 


immobile faces and black evening clothes. © 
Suddenly at the rear of the stage ap- 7 
peared a little bald-headed old man—the © 
He mounted stiffly to © 


famous director. 
a green covered dais, turned his back to 
the audience, and lifted his baton. 
Crash! 
tonishment. Why, a dead person could 
hear that, even Libby must. 


All other ~ 
chains are chains of sand. The kings and ~ 
the capitalists, the priests and the ped- — 
ants, the lawyers and the doctrinaires— ~ 
not for a day could they retain their sway — 


wifi De tage Mik 30 


Once or twice Charity 7 
looked at her curiously, thinking what a 
pity it was that after paying out all that 7 


Charity felt an indignant as- 7) 


But Libby 
did not. She sat looking calmly forward, © 
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secure in her silence, with a contempla- 
tive smile on her gentle face. 

“Of all things! And they call that 
music,” Charity thought as the overture 
ended. She saw people everywhere en- 
coring, but she held her hands together. 

The encore was worse than the over- 
ture. And then followed strange sounds, 
which, as Charity said afterward, seemed 
to be made without “rhyme or reason.” 
She felt a sense of disgust and her head 
began to ache. “I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to come,” she thought. “If 
I'd stayed home this evening I could have 
got a lot done on my mile a minute. But, 
of course, Libby bought the ticket for me. 
I wonder what she’s getting out of it? 
Not a thing, I’ll warrant, but she’s that 
proud she’d never let anybody know. I 
wonder what those performers would 
think if they knew they hadn’t made a 
sound yet, as far as Libby is concerned. 
My land, I don’t know but what she’s got 
the best of it. I never heard such a 
racket in all my born days. My ears will 
sing for a week. That’s the first time I 
ever heard a Fourth of July celebration 
called music.” 

It was over. Scarcely had the direct- 
or’s baton fallen than people were hurry- 
ing out. It was a long time before Libby 
and Charity got free of the press of peo- 
ple and tangle of cars and reached the 
quiet of the Waite gate. 

“Come in,” said Libby. “I'll make us 
some hot cocoa. We'll sleep better for 
it.” 

Over the steaming cups Libby looked 
at Charity solemnly. “Wasn’t it marvel- 
ous?” she said in her dull, soft tone. “I 
never saw such perfect unison of action— 
the way the first violin bows rose and 
fell at exactly the same instant. I could 
just imagine how it sounded.” 

“Once or twice I thought you surely 
must hear,” said Charity. 

“Was it so very loud? I judged it was 
from the way Han Morse made faces. 
Once I thought she was going to stick 
her fingers in her ears. Did you see when 
that second violin dropped his music how 
the man beside him picked it up for him? 
They were brothers—you could tell by 
the shape of their faces. And that one 
cellist hated the other like poison; he 
fairly glared at him. 
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“There was jealousy enough on that 
platform to tincture a whole city. Musi- 
cians have awful temperaments, and I 
bet that director would rather face a lion 
any day than that orchestra when their 
backs are up about something. And there 
was lots going on meditatively. Did you 
notice Henry Cass and his wife? She 
had on a new dress and looked as happy 
as could be. So that’s all made up. And 
Tommy Nesbit had brought Helen Brant. 
We'll hear about their getting married 
some day. Mrs. Wood must have got 
that new braid when she went to the 
city ; it’s dreadful becoming. I saw Tom 
Pratt eyeing her. You know she wanted 
him before she ever married Ezra Wood, 
and maybe now she’s got so good looking 
she’ll land him. And, oh, Sarah Travis 
had the handsomest lace scarf round her 
you ever saw. That must have been left 
to her by her Aunt Ellen. Dear knows, 
nobody ever deserved good fortune more 
than Sarah does. And Jed Carrol had 
his whole family there in the dollar seats! 
I knew he’d stop drinking and brace up. 
I don’t care what they say 4 

“For the land’s sake,” gasped Charity, 
“how’d you come to notice all that? I 
never saw a thing.” 

“Oh, you were listening,” returned 
Libby gayly. “I couldn’t listen, so my 
eyes were free. And I saw a-plenty. I 
tell you, Charity, that concert tonight con- 
vinced me that folks are a good deal 
better than they get credit for. That 
music just brought their inner selves right 
out in their faces. It opened up all the 
cubby-holes and secret closets in their na- 
tures, and there ain’t so many. skeletons 
as you’d think. I saw things enough to 
keep me busy thinking for a lifetime. I 
was almost glad I couldn’t hear the music. 
If I’d been hearing like the rest of you 
I’d have missed a lot that’s going to do 
me good as long as I live, besides straight- 
ening out a good many opinions I had of 
my neighbors.” . 

Charity sipped her cocoa thoughtfully. 
She was marveling very much. For her, 
who had ears, the concert had been merely 
a big noise; but for deaf Libby it had 
been a blessed revelation. 





Eprror’s Notre.—Read Miss Way’s letter 
under Letters to the Editor. 
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SPEECH-READING AND ITS VALUE * 
BY BESSIE L. WHITAKER, A. M. 


HE honor of speaking to this Acad- 
con) on the subject of speech-read- 
ing is one of which I am deeply sensible. 

In the office of the otologist—some- 
times perhaps even in the oculist’s office— 
the hard-of-hearing person not only finds 
that abnormal physiological processes 
tending to blight life may be warded off, 
controlled, and checked; but there he 
learns also that there is still another ave- 
nue of constantly increasing relief open 
to him—the way of lip-reading. Through 
a nice adjustment and training of the eye 
and the coincident bringing into play of 
the powers of the brain, he may actually 
understand the spoken word through the 
channel of eye instead of ear communica- 
tion. This specially acquired type of see- 
ing power may either supplement or take 
the place of hearing power. The degree 
to which the ear is used in co-operation 
with the eye is represented by the exact 
amount of hearing power possessed by 
any particular individual. The far-reach- 
ing effects of lip-reading power on the 
life of the hard of hearing are of a per- 
sonal, social, economic, and moral nature. 

Who should study lip-reading? Dr. 
Jacksont+ has most kindly suggested that 
you might like my answer to this ques- 
tion. There is value in lip-reading, even 
for those whose hearing is not impaired. 
We echo Dr. Clarence J. Blake’s proph- 
ecy, just from the press, that general ac- 
quaintance with speech-reading will ulti- 
mately lead to its inclusion in the stated 
curricula of our schools and colleges. At 
the present time we are realizing as never 
before the need of help for the hard of 
hearing. The slightly deaf person, miss- 
ing in conversation only a few words here 
and there, cannot resort too soon to the 
aid that comes through lip-reading. The 
totally deaf, even though brought sud- 





*A paper read at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Oto-Laryngology, held in Denver, 
August 5 and 6, 1918. 

TDr. Edward Jackson, Chairman of the 
Denver Committee. 


denly by some war injury or other ca- 
lamity to a soundless world, may return 
to a plane of understanding the spoken 
word by means of the eye, and doing this 
means the return to normal life. The 
deaf child of three years may begin the 
acquirement of this eye power through 
being led to watch his mother’s mouth as 
she speaks to him. Undoubtedly, little 
hard-of-hearing children, struggling pa- 
thetically with their school work under 
the handicap of deafness—whether it be 
of slight or great degree—should be res- 
cued through technical training in lip- 
reading. Boys and girls of high-school 
age, suffering keenly from the condition 
of mind which the deaf know, even when 
deafness is in an early stage, should be 
rescued likewise. Within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, as you know, a special 
campaign has been instituted throughout 
the United States for the saving of the 
adult hard of hearing through methods 
of teaching definitely adapted to this class, 
including the youth who have already 
learned to speak normally. As now 
widely recognized, these persons with 
partial hearing and full speaking power 
need instruction of a very different na- 
ture from that required by the congen- 
itally deaf—the class of deaf we once 
called deaf and dumb—whose interests 
are carefully safeguarded in the many 
splendid institutions throughout the coun- 
try. 

At this time, when our feeling is so 
bound up in the questions pertaining to 
bringing back our injured soldiers to nor- 
mal life, we are realizing the greatness of 
the change in life prospect that may be 
brought about for the man deafened in 
war through giving him the power of 
speech-reading. Until the government is 
ready to muster its already organized 
forces for this work of rehabilitation, our 
school in Denver stands ready to serve. 
Physicians are requested to tell us when 
this tuition should be given entirely free 
of charge. The request is specifically 
explained in the folder containing statis- 
tics from the school, which I have taken 
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the liberty of submitting to you in re- 
sponse to a most valued idea of Dr. Car- 
mody’s* that you might care to know 
something of our work in this city. 

If every third person between twenty 
and fifty years of age is more or less deaf 
in one ear, according to the estimate of 
Dr. Harold Hays; if the conservative es- 
timate of the number of hard of hearing 
in New York City alone was placed some 
time ago at 100,000, it would seem that 
the study of speech-reading should be 
practically universal. It is my opinion 
that all who have no serious defect of 
vision (barring only the feeble-minded) 
can become lip-readers, provided the pre- 
scribed practice of technical exercises be 
carried out absolutely. Becoming a lip- 
reader, however, does not mean becom- 
ing a perfect lip-reader. As long as lip- 
reading is an art and not a science, there 
is no such place attainable. Success is in 
different degree for each individual. 
Failures may at times discourage, but I 
believe the general life benefit is unmis- 
takable in all cases. 

What proportion of the hard of hear- 
ing do study speech-reading? I have 
been unable to find any figures in this 
connection in the columns of the last 
census report. But the discussion in the 
report for 1900 is interesting. Approxi- 
mate figures in round numbers are as 
follows: 90,000 deaf, 15,000 lip-readers, 
14,000 non-lip-readers, 61,000 ability not 
stated. The inference is that the 61,000 
do not read lips; that lip-reading power 
does not belong to the partially deaf, and 
the fact is accounted for in artificial con- 
ditions not inherent in the nature of the 
case. The hard of hearing turn the head 
for use of the best ear and consequently 
do not look at the mouth. Persons speak- 
ing to the deaf shout in the ear, thus 
keeping the mouth out of view. Many 
of the trumpets require placing the mouth 
out of view. Obviously the first requisite 
for attaining lip-reading power is watch- 
ing the mouth. 

The popular definition of speech-read- 
ing as hearing with the eyes can hardly 
be surpassed for clearness. The speech- 
reader with partial hearing does not know 
how much he sees and how much he 
hears. He does not think of lip move- 





* Dr. T. E. Carmody, Denver, Colorado. 
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ments, tongue movements, cheek move-— 
ments, throat movements, and certainly | 
has no interest in the invisible formative — 4 
movements. 
nition of visible movements in following é 
speech—in many cases acquired only as 
the reward of persistent, purposive, well — 
defined, well directed practise in watch-— 
ing speech through series after series of © 
especially designed exercises—has with” 
the lip-reader become subconscious. He 
does not think of the movements he sees” 
any more than you think of the analysis — 
of the sounds in the words and sentences — 
you hear. Lip-reading is the interpreta~~ 
tion of speech through terms of the visual ~ 
instead of the auditory. As most aptly 
described by Dr. Clarence Blake, of Bos-7 
ton, it is translating speech by sight. : 
Is the blind person to be enabled by” 
means of the new phonopticon devised by 5 
Dr. F. C. Brown, of Iowa, to read print” 
in terms of sound? Is the little box called” 
the eye, running over the line of print, to” 
change light waves from the letters of © 
the print into sound waves? Is the blind 
person, hearing through a telephone re | 
ceiver musical sounds made by an electri¢ | 
current, to be able simply to follow the} 
thought conveyed by the printed page im 
terms of sound? If so, the blind see in” 
terms of sound. The lip-reading deaf, 
without the aid of any artificial box, make > 
of the eye and the brain an “ear” as sen-_ 
sitive as any cry stals in the blind person’s- 
“eye box.” ‘The deaf hear in terms of 
sight and without the aid of any artificial” 
medium when they simply see what you~ 
say. 
The eye and brain of the lip- read 
must be, as it were, very sensitive - 
sight impression. My first desire is to” 
adjust a physical factor by sending a new 
pupil to the oculist, not for ‘ 
glasses,” though I wish indeed we cou 
obtain these, but because we should 






able to assume that his eyes are in adjust) | 


ment for general vision. If this is th 7 
case, there is, in my opinion, no occasion” 
for eye strain, no excuse for it, if the) 
pupil rests his eyes frequently during ne 
time he is learning to observe closely. T 
saw my nose when I began the study 6 

lip-reading in the Miiller-Walle Schoo ia 

Boston, but was relieved as soon as I for- of 
got to cross my eyes in the distorted if* 
tensity of gaze I had fancied necessa Y: 





The power of quick recog- 
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SPEECH-READING 


‘The time limit for this talk prevents 
my giving even in rough outline the 
scheme of the Miiller-Walle and Nitchie 
methods. As you are probably familiar 
with the distinguishing features, I shall 
merely state that the choice of method in 
our school means only the pupil’s initial 
choice of material. Mr. Nitchie—a great 
teacher and expert lip-reader, a person- 
ality sadly missed throughout the whole 
country since his death, in October, 
1917—told me he considered a teacher 
better equipped for having had the 
Miiller-Walle normal course in addition 
to his own. The principle inculcated in 
both schools is the study of the pupil for 
his individual needs. The mode of de- 
scription 01 visible sounds is not quite the 
same in the two schools; the plan of 
building up the exercises is different; the 
method of handling narrative material 
varies. In the Nitchie as well as in the 
Miiller-Walle school, sounds were stud- 
ied as movements in ever varying combi- 
nations, not as fixed positions. In the 
Miiller-Walle course there is abundant 
opportunity for developing those quali- 
ties of mind so accurately, systematic- 
ally, and methodically developed by Mr. 
Nitchie as perhaps his foremost contribu- 
tion to the cause of speech-reading. 
These qualities of synthetic power, in- 
tuition, quickness, alertness, and the 
power of concentration are brought about 
coincidently with the training of the eye 
for accuracy, quickness, visual memory, 
and subconscious power. 

The hard of hearing are unquestion- 
ably morbid until the evil spell of deaf- 
ness is cast off by lip-reading. The sub- 
jective aspects of deafness as analyzed in 
an article of great force by Dr. George 
W. Johnston are shyness, petulance, con- 
sciousness of imposing inconvenience on 
others. In a few cases I believe the shy- 
ness displaced by a@gressive distrust. As 
the author referred to states, the deeper 
lesions of deafness are of character and 
disposition and the problem is to find a 
possibility of “achieving character all the 
stronger, life all the happier, success all 
the sweeter,” because of the very difficul- 
ties encountered. If this is to be done it 
must be along the path of lip-reading. 
The late Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa was 
evidently interested in the subjective side 
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of deafness when he urged his patients to 
learn to avoid the shrinking from, human 
contact. I well remember his encourage- 
ment for the keeping up of my work at a 
time when realization of deafness was 
new to me. The fact is, a state of being 
hard of hearing in connection with some 
of the attendant ills is something like be- 
ing under a sentence of solitary life im- 
prisonment under peculiarly hard condi- 
tions. To account for the proverbial 
cheerfulness of the blind and the morose- 
ness of the deaf—or if it be more accu- 
rate to so state their comparative posi- 
tions, the resignation of the blind and the 
resentfulness of the deaf—it must, of 
course, be remembered that, horrible as 
is the loss of vision, the sense of hearing 
left to the blind is a channel of communi- 
cation with other human beings. 

As this oral means of communication 
is lost, either through gradually growing 
deafness or sudden deafness, there is lost 
to an extent the bond of human sym- 
pathy. We do not like to mingle with 
others merely to be made conscious at 
every point of the impossibility of enjoy- 
ment of intercourse. Moreover we want 
no pity. And often an innocent smile we 
fancy at our expense is a sword thrust. 
I verily believe that many of the hard of 
hearing would like to hide in caves. I 
have had the impulse myself. The con- 
sciousness of being shut out from the 
possibility of usefulness is keen suffering. 
It may lead to bitterness that has a far- 
reaching and sometimes even irremedial 
effect on character. We feel that ambi- 
tion must be crushed. Even the desire 
for education must be stifled. The iron 
chains of deafness hold us down. Ave- 
nues of personal improvement, social 
pleasure, business or professional ad- 
vancement, are seemingly closed. 

But the power of speech-reading tends 
gradually to bring about adaptability to 
environment. The deaf lip-reader ceases 
to be a recluse. Interest in the interests 
of others grows through the power of 
oral communication with others. Self- 
consciousness may even disappear. I am 
told at times that health has improved 
through the relief from nerve strain that 
comes with reading the lips and even 
that actual hearing is better for the same 
reason. ' 
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The hard of hearing are finding more 
and more that speech-reading power is an 
open sesame to many commercial posi- 
tions ; that they need no longer remain in 
the cave of unhappiness, of no avail in 
the affairs of men. There is work in the 
world for the speech-reader. 


HOW MAY WE DISCOVER THE 
CHILDREN WHO NEED 
SPECIAL CARE?* 


BY ROBERT M. YERKES 


Among the conspicuously important 
mental processes or aspects of behavior 
which are commonly measured, and which 
assuredly would have to be considered in 
any thoroughgoing study of a school 
child, are ability to sense by ear, by eye, 
by touch ; to perceive or observe the quali- 
ties and relations of objects; to learn to 
respond adaptively to typical situations 
(habit formation) ; to recall; to imagine ; 
appropriately to resist suggestions ; to ar- 
rive at practically serviceable judgments ; 
to command information and favorable 
modes of expression ; to co-ordinate vari- 
ous forms of response in the attempt to 
express ideas; to reason and act out the 
conclusions achieved. 

Behavior is multiform, and there are 
many interesting and important aspects 
which may be measured, but for educa- 
tional purposes only those of chief practi- 
cal importance may be considered. A 
school survey would necessarily involve 
the careful selection of mental tests. One 
representative group of tests would con- 
stitute the preliminary or class examina- 
tion; another group would similarly con- 
stitute the intensive individual examina- 
tion. Of the value of these tests the most 
satisfactory criterion is successful living, 
and the wise selection of methods of 
measuring mind becomes increasingly 
possible as data from the psychological 
study of human failures accumulate. 

Hundreds of serviceable methods of 
measuring aspects of human behavior are 
available. ‘There are ways, even good 
ways, of studying the human mind and 
its expressions, but there is a lamentable 





*From Mental Hygiene, April, 1917. 
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scarcity of adequately trained, experi- 
enced, intelligent, and wholly competent 
There is no 
more difficult task than the scientific 
study of man as a conscious and active 
being. Psychological examining, there- 
fore, demands exceptional insight, intelli. 
gence, and skill, in addition to the mastery 
of the essential principles of scientific” 
method and technical training. ~ : 
No thorough study of a relatively large 
and representative group of school chil 
dren has ever been made. Studies of edu- 
cational methods and machinery abound, 
Their importance is undeniable, but how 
much more important is accurate knowl 
edge of the characteristics of the human 
materials for which our educational sys 





tem exists! The physician who ventures 
to prescribe by rule of thumb, ignorant” 
or careless of the symptoms of his pa- 
tient, forfeits the respect of his profession. 
Are we not, as teachers, prescribing edu- 
cational treatment prior to intelligent 
diagnosis, and even in utter ignorance of 
the chief physical and mental character- 
istics of our pupils? I must plead guilty, © 
That this state of affairs is unworthy of” 
our intelligence, of our boasted educa-~ 
tional progressiveness, and of our sense 
of justice cannot be questioned. 

We urgently need the thorough study 
of the population of a school system as 
an object-lesson. Only thus can the road 
be cleared for rapid progress toward in- 
telligent individualization of educational 
procedure. ‘The movement for mental” 
hygiene which has already done much to” 
improve the condition of the mentally” 
afflicted is bringing new light, not only 
into our hospitals, asylums, and schools 
for defectives, but even into our public 
schools. 





Miss Lucy Ella Case, principal of the Los” 
Angeles School of Lip-Reading, has opened @_ 
branch school in Pasadena, Cal., and will ope ~ 
a branch school in San Diego before long. She 
has recently issued some very readable circt-— 
lars, her, slogan reading: “Lip-reading turns — 


a physical handicap into a mental achievement. 


The tenth year of the Los Angeles School 





opened on Monday, September 16. 





Bees se 


Miss Hermine Mithoefer, specialist in speech- 
work, has opened the Cincinnati School of Lip ~ 
Reading, in room 403, Andrews Building, cor- 
ner of Fifth and Race streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“KEEP YOUR FACE LIMBER AND YOUR 
BACKBONE STIFF” 


BY MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


HE teacher of lip-reading must al- 

ways bear in mind that she deals 
with people who are peculiarly subject to 
depression. Fits of the “blues” are con- 
comitant with deafness and are the great- 
est obstacle to success in lip-reading. 

The first duty of the teacher is to in- 
spire the pupil with faith in his own 
powers and determination to supplant 
the “I can’t” attitude, with which the 
average pupil begins lessons, with that of 
“T can” and “I will.” Until then, much 
progress in lip-reading is impossible. 

Even when this “I can’t” attitude has 
been nearly overcome, the ability to read 
the lips will fluctuate greatly, because this 
ability depends so largely upon nervous 
control, and all deaf people are nervous 
and are apt to lose control. There may 
be the dogged determination underneath, 
but the best of us are subject to these 
times of depression. The teacher must 
recognize this absence of nervous control 
and try to lighten and shorten these 
periods as much as possible. 

The cheerful optimism and the conse- 
quent faith and inspiration gained in the 
lessons I received in the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing consti- 
tuted a large part of the value of the 
course to me. 

“Orphelia,” a daily cartoon in the Los 
Angeles paper, said the other day: “Keep 
yer face limber an’ yer backbone stiff.” 

This is what we must encourage our 
pupils to do. And in furtherance of that 
end I have written in the back of my text- 
book a few selections that have helped 
me, 

I use them with pupils when symptoms 
seem to warrant it or when there remains 
a few minutes of the lesson—not enough 
time to take up new material for study, 
but enough to give the pupil a helpful 
thought and renewed determination to 
carry home. 

Here is one that always bears good 
fruit: 

“If you think you are beaten, you are; 


If you think you dare not, you don't; 
If you like to win, but you think you can’t, 





It’s almost certain you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you've lost; 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


“If you think you're outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 

Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the strongest or fastest man; 

But soon or late; the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can.” 


This one is easy and bright: 


“It is all very well to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man that’s worth while 
Is the man that will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


Eugene F. Ware’s “Whist” perhaps 
would not do for all pupils and might 
even be objected to by some from a re- 
ligious standpoint, but it appeals in a pe- 
culiar way to a quality latent while one 
is in the grip of discouragement—a qual- 
ity that, if aroused, is more effective than 
any other quality, perhaps, in overcoming 
the paralyzing power of the “blues”—that 
of being a sport and playing the game. 
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“Hour after hour the cards were fairly shuffled 
And fairly dealt and still I got no hand; 
The morning came; but I, with mind unruffled, 

Did simply say, ‘I do not understand.’ 


“Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are 
dealt. 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly 
felt. 


“T do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But still I like the game and want to play; 
And through the long, long night will I, un- 
ruffled, 
Play what I get, until the break of day.” 
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Some natures find this elevating and 
helpful : 


“The law of the soul is eternal endeavor 
And bears the man upward and onward for- 
ever.” 


But my favorite, for everybody and all 
the time, is what was handed to me as an 
advertisement. It is utterly inappropriate 
to what it was suppose to advertise, but 
what could be better for a lip-reader’s 
motto? 


“You will find that Luck is only Pluck 
To try things over and over. 
Patience and Skill, Courage and Will 
Are the Four Leaves of Lucky Clover.” 


WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


(Continued from September) 


dent is reluctant to admit that he has 
not understood a sentence when others 
had no difficulty in following it, and bluffs 
by rattling off voicelessly a string of un- 
intelligible eloquence that would do honor 
to the prattle of a one-year-old child. 
Such bluffing, however, is quickly de- 
tected and will rarely be repeated if I 
hand the delinquent pencil and pad and 
ask him to write out in detail exactly what 
he thinks he has understood. It seems 
to me that deaf people ought to be par- 
ticularly careful always to admit when 
they have not grasped what was said, be- 
cause it is even less pleasant to be taken 
for mentally deficient than it is to be 
credited with the deficiency in hearing or 
the inability to read everything unfail- 
ingly from the lips. 

A good deal has already been said about 
the psychological processes involved in 
the study of homophenous words and 
there remains little to add except to re- 
peat that their continued use is of great 
value to the beginner. It sharpens his 
perceptive faculties in every desirable 


& SOMETIMES happens that a stu- 





Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary has 
been used throughout in giving the different 
definitions of the words. 

Both the Nitchie and the Bruhn list of 
homophenous words have been drawn upon in 
the compilation of this work. 





manner, it makes him put to good use the 
mental powers which, with many of our 
fellow-beings, “lie sleeping, but not dead.” 

In the list of homophenous words that 
is here to follow I have tried to use those 
only which compose the language of the 
day—simple, unpretending words, the ma- 
jority of Anglo-Saxon origin. It is for 
this reason, rather, and not for lack of 
material, that the list has not stretched 
out beyond this. Thus it might not be 
amiss, I believe, to quote here the lines 
of the poet Beranger: 
Our language, like our daily life, 

Accords the homely and sublime, 
And jars with phrases that are rife 

With pedantry of every clime. 
For eloquence it clangs like arms, 

For love it touches tender chords, 
But he to whom the world’s heart warms 


Must speak in wholesome, home-bred words. 
From “Tambour Major.” 


A 


(2) abate, amain 
abbey, happy 
abdicate, abnegate 
able, Abel 
abortion, apportion 
abuse (v. and n.), amuse 
abyss, amiss 
ace, haze (v. and n.) 


adder (1. n. A viper. 2. n. A pet ‘ 


son who adds), hatter 














(: 





i addle (1. v. To spoil. 2. a. Con- 
fused), handle (v. and n.) 
adept, attempt (v. and n.) 
adequate, antiquate 
affinity, avidity 
agent (a. and n.), ancient (a. and n.) 
allowed, aloud 
aloe, hallow 
always, hallways 
ambiguous, ambitious 
ambit, habit (1. v. To clothe. 2. n. 
A tendency. 3. n. A garment.) 
Andover, Hanover 
Anna, Hannah 
aperture, armature 
arch (v., a., and n.), harsh 
ardor, harder 
arid, harried 
armful, harmful 
army, harpy 
Arras, harass 
arrow, harrow (v. and n.) 
asp, hasp (v. and n.) 
atom, Adam 
auk, hawk (1. v. To peddle. 2. v. 
To clear the throat. 3. n. A bird) 
averred, avert 
avers, averse 
(3) abase, amaze, apace 
aboard, abort, aport 
abound, about, amount (v. and n.) 
aim (1. v. The act of aiming. 2. n. 
A purpose), ape (v. and n.), Abe 
aisle, I'll, isle 
alight, align, aligned 
am, ham, Ham 
amber (v., a., and n.), hammer (v. 
and n.), hamper (v. and n.) 
amble (v. and n.), ample, apple 
anent, attend, attent 
anew, adieu, ado 
arc, ark, hark 
ardent, hardened, heartened 
arm (1. v. To take arms. 2. n. A 
limb of the body. 3. n. A weapon), 
harm (v. and n.), harp (v. and n.) 
as, ass, has 
ascend, ascent, assent (v. and n.) 
ash (1. n. Atree. 2. n. Residue of 
coal), hash (v. and n.), hatch (1. 
v. To produce. 2. n. A_ brood 
hatched at one time. 3. n. An 
opening in the floor) 
aside, assign (v. and n.), assigned 
aught, awed, ought (1. v. To be ex- 











(4) 


(6) 
(7) 


(2) 
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pedient. 2..n. Anything. 3. n. A 
cipher ) 

abed, abet, amend, append 

act (1. v. Toperform. 2. v. To be- 
have. 3. v. To carry out some- 
thing. 4. n. A deed. 5. n. Part 
of a drama. 6.n. An edict), 
hacked, hagged, hanged 

adnate, attain, attained, attaint (v. 
and n.) 

aid (v. and n.), ate, eight, hate (v. 
and n.) 

atl, ale, hail (1. v. To give greeting. 
2. v. To pour like hail. 3. n. 
Frozen rain. 4. n. A call to at- 
tract attention), hale 

air (1. v. To expose to air. 2. v. 
To make public. 3. n. The atmos- 
phere. 4. n. An assumed manner. 
5. n. A melody), hair, hare, heir 

alder, altar, alter, halter (v. and n.) 

all (a., n., and adv.), awl, hall, haul 

anchor (v. and n.), anger (v. and 
n.), hangar, hanker 

angle (1. v. To fish. 2. n. A cor- 
ner. 3. n. A fish-hook), Angle, 
ankle, haggle (v. and n.) 

art, hard (a., n., and adv.), hart, 
heart 

axe, hacks, hags, hangs 

attic, Attic, antic, adding, handing 

aye (n. and adv.), eye (v. and ns), 
hie, high, I 

Andy, Annie, any, aunty, handy, 
Hattie 

add, at, ant, aunt, had, hand (v. and 
n.), hat 


B 


baby (v. and n.), Mamie 

Babby, mammy 

baggage, package 

bake, make (v. and n.) 

balm, palm (1. v. To manipulate. 2. 
v. To impose fraudulently. 3. n. 
The inner surface of the hand. 4. 
n. A tree) 

bandage (v. and n.), manage 

baneful, painful 

bangle, mangle (v. and n.) 

banquet (v. and n.), packet 

barley, parley (v. and n.) 

Barony, parody (v. and n.) 

barrow, marrow 

bask, mask (v. and n.) 

basin, mason 






















bath, path 

bathos, pathos 

beam (1. v. To shine. 2. n. A long 
piece of wood or iron. 3. n. A 
ray of light), peep (1. v. To look 
shyly. 2. v. The cry of a bird) 

beauty, puny 

behoof, behove 

Belinda, Melinda 

bellow (v. and n.), mellow (v. and 
a.) 

bench (1. n. A wooden seat. 2. n. 
A carpenter’s table. 3. n. The 
judge’s seat in court), mesh (v. 
and n.) 

beryl, peril 

beseech, besiege 

bias (v., a., and n.), pious 

bib, pip (1. v. To break through 
shell. 2. n. The seed of an apple. 
3. n. Disease of fowls) 

bilk (v. and n.), milk (v. and n.) 

billiards, milliards 

Billie, Millie 

billow (v. and n.), pillow (v. and n.) 

bleach, pleach 

blench, pledge (v. and n.) 

blew, blue (v., a., and n.) 

blood (v. and n.), blunt (v. and n.) 

bloom (v. and n.), plume (v. and n.) 

blouse, ploughs (v. and n.) 

body (v. and n.), bonny 

boil (1. v. To cook. 2. n. The act 
of boiling. 3. n. A tumor), moil 
(v. and n.) 

bony, pony 

boodle, poodle 

borrow (v. and n.), morrow 

bother, pother 

borough, burrow (v. and n.) 

bower (1. n. A shady recess. 2. n. 
Highest card in Euchre. 3. n. An 
anchor), power 

brag (v. and n.), prank (v. and n.) 

brake (1. v. To reduce speed. 2. n. 
A device for arresting motion. 3. 
n. A fern. 4. n. A thicket), break 

(v. and n.) 

braised, praised 

bray, pray 

breach (v. and n.), preach 

bread, bred 

bribe, prime (v., a., and n.) 

bridal (a. and n.), bridle (v. and n.) 

brogue, broke (1. v. To act as 

broker. 2. v. Imp. of break) 
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brow, prow 

bully (1. v. To coerce. 2. a. First 
rate. 3. n. A browbeater), pulley 

buried, merit (v. and n.) 

burly, pearly 

burner, murder (v. and n.) 

bush (v. and n.), push (v. and n.) 

butler, puddler 

button (v. and n.), mutton 

Byron, Myron 

(3) bacon, Bacon, Macon 

badger (1. v. To persecute. 2. n, 
An animal), manger, masher 

badly, madly, manly 

baggy, Maggie, Magi 

banana, bandanna, panada 


(To be continued) 





FROM A FAR-FROM-YOUNG LIP- 
READER 


BY CATHERINE P. JOHNSON 


I said one day in the class-room, I think 
every lip-reader should take THE Vora 
Review. It is such a help to the dis- 
couraged ones and is full of suggestions 
for those who are trying to learn the art 
of lip-reading. My teacher, Miss Whit- 
aker, said: “Mrs. Johnson, I wish you 
would write those words for THE VoLTa 
REvIEw, that others may be encouraged.” 
So I send them and hope they will en- 
courage others to read the Review and 
continue on, notwithstanding age. 

If it were not for Miss Whitaker and 
THe Vora Review I think I should 
have given up trying to be a lip-reader 
some time ago. When I would be very 
much discouraged and think I could never 
learn the art, reading in THE Vora RE- 
VIEW of others succeeding by persever- 
ance would encourage me to try again. 

Although far from being a perfect lip- 
reader, I would not take five hundred 
dollars for the good my four courses in 
study have done for me in more ways 
than in talking with my friends and in 
being a comfort to my family. 





Mrs. Mary Summers Steel, for 16 years as- 
sistant to Dr. G. Hudson Makuen, has moved 
from 1627 to 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE SUMMER PRACTISE CLASS AT LAKE GEORGE 


BY AGNES STOWELL 


On July 1 the summer practise class 
in lip-reading, conducted by Miss Edith 
Bleything Kane, of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing, began work. 

As sO many inquiries regarding the 
class have come to the individual mem- 
bers of the group, this article will try to 
answer briefly all questions and to assure 
any teacher of lip-reading who is quali- 
fied for the work of conducting a prac- 
tise class that she will be doing a genuine 
service by offering summer work. 

The selection of the place was most 
happy. The class had the exclusive use 
of a house which furnished them ample 
porches for out-of-door meetings, a pleas- 
ant living room, with an open fire for in- 
clement days, and satisfactory sleeping 
accommodations. The meals were served 
at a boarding-house near by. The loca- 
tion on Lake George made possible many 
delightful excursions, and at all times the 
charming surroundings added to the 
pleasure of the session. 

In the personnel of the group we were 
most fortunate, for each member of the 
class felt herself favored in having drawn 
such prizes in the other people. Among 
the group were college women, three of 
whom are holding positions in large nor- 
mal schools or high schools, one elemen- 
tary teacher from Colorado, and one 
teacher on leave of absence. All the 
members, because they had read widely 
or had traveled extensively, were able to 
contribute much to the success of the 
class. 

To provide work two hours a day, five 
days in the week, to a class in which each 
member has different needs, unequal skili 
in lip-reading, and widely differing de- 
grees of deafness is indeed a difficult task. 
To give such material as would make 
each student feel that in a very special 
way her needs were met, and to present 
such material so that each would work 
at the top of effort, motivated by the 
pleasure of the task, is a pedagogical 
achievement. This Miss Kane did. 

The teacher who conducts a summer 
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MRS. EDWARD B, NITCHIE 


practise class must be quick to see the in- 
dividual needs of her pupils; she must 
be able to teach them in the way they 
want to be taught, and be ready to take 
up some half-formulated suggestion and 
from it make a workable plan. At all 
times she must make the work enjoyable. 
To do this requires sympathy, tact, and 
much genius on the part of the teacher; 
and this was what Miss Kane was able 
to do. 

The aims in lip-reading—accuracy, 
quickness, visual memory, subconscious 
knowledge of the movements, and con- 
centration—were kept before the group, 
and brisk practise in Sections IV, V, and 
VI of Mr. Nitchie’s book: “Lip-Reading: 
Principles and Practice,” was given daily 
in class, and pupils were encouraged to 
practise in two's and three’s on these 
exercises. 

To aid the class to acquire synthetic 
ability, intuition, quickness of mind, alert- 
ness, stories were told, games were 
played, dialogues were read, and lectures 
on subjects of interest were given by the 
teacher and by the members of the class. 















































EDITH BLEYTHING KANE 


This account would indeed be incom- 
plete if the various social activities had 
not at least a passing mention, for much 
of the esprit de corps developed in the 
class was due to Miss Kane’s masterly 
ability in this direction. 

We were fortunate in having with us 
some “‘sisters, cousins, and aunts” of the 
members of the class, who joined with 
us in our good times and contributed to 
them. 

Two birthdays were celebrated by a 
delightful tea given by Mrs. Nitchie and 
by an evening party given by the class to 
the two fortunate ones. 

There was a most joyful entertain- 
ment provided. Think of a scene being 
so well presented by two actors, one of 
whom could not hear the other, to an 
audience composed of hearing and lip- 
reading people that everything got across. 

These are some of the possibilities of 
a summer practise class, and I hope that 
this account of the success of this class 
may inspire other well-qualified leaders 
to offer summer work. 
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THE: NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY 
ORALISTS 


In Germany, in the meantime, a new 
philosophy was developing, based on “the 
will to power.” German ideals and Ger- 
man “efficiency” were noised abroad ; the 
school founded by Abbe de l'Epee in 
France became 100 per cent oral. Then 
something naturally happened in Amer- 
ica. The professors of oralism took ad- 
vantage of our childhood, interested 
themselves in psychology, played politics 
and on the gullibility of parents, and out- 
did P. T. Barnum, with the result that 
loud demands came from every quarter 
for the oral method, for the German 
method, and that alone. 

Today, here in America, the German 
method of educating the deaf is still the 
favorite, still gets the cream, while the 
French method subsists on crumbs. But 
a reaction is due. The war has put us in 
a position to turn the tables. After years 
of fruitless contention against the spread 
of pure oralism in this country, we now 
have at our back a world enraged at 
everything German.—From the school 
paper issued by the school for deaf chil- 
dren that advertises itself as “the first 
established and oldest oral school for the 
deaf in America.” 





The condition of the world today raises 
some serious questions. Why has this 
great disaster of the world war come 
upon the world? Could not Christianity 
have created a state of mind in the peo- 
ples that would have made the war im- 
possible? Could not the churches which 
represent Christianity have so taught the 
nations that this disaster would not have 
come? There is a terrible failure some- 
where, and it is useless to try to conceal 
the fact; for the nations most responsible 
for this war are not pagan or Moham- 
medan nations; on the contrary, they are 
the nations that claim to lead Christen- 
dom.—Dr. SaMuEL ZANE BATTEN. 





The Application and Interpretation of the 
Newer Ear Tests. By Joseph D. Heitger, 
A. B., M. D., Bedford, Ind., with a bibliogra- 
phy of 24 entries, is a paper read before the 
Indiana State Medical Association at be 
Evansville meeting in September, 1917, 
published in full in The Journal of the tediana 
Association. 
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“IF | WERE DEAF—” 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


CCORDING to the New York Even- 
ing Post, Aunt Elvira rushed into 
the house, hysterical. “I have lost my 
hearing!” she shouted. “You have!” her 
frightened sister shouted back. “How 
do you know?” “See that man out there 
playing that hand organ? Well, I can’t 
hear a single note!” And Aunt Elvira 
wept afresh. Her sister took a careful 
look. ‘“That’s no hand organ,” she said 
in disgust, “that is only a moving-picture 
photographer at work!” 

There are many Aunt Elviras in this 
sad world of ours, and there are very, 
very few of the rest of us who would 
face the prospect of deafness with any 
greater fortitude and resignation than 
that exhibited by her. There is always 
an element of suddenness about an afflic- 
tion, no matter how we may anticipate it 
or try to prepare for it. What would 
Aunt Elvira have done if her deafness 
had been real instead of fancied? What 
would you do? And what should I do, 
or rather, in order to afford a plausible 
excuse for continuing the discussion, 
what do I think I should do? 

If I were deaf, I believe the first thing 
I should do would be exactly the thing I 
should do if some other faculty were im- 
paired. I should seek the best possible 
mechanical aid. But, deafness being 
what it is, I think I should go one step 
farther. I believe I should face the pos- 
sibility that the time might come when 
even the best of mechanical aids would 
be useless, and I should turn immediately 
to the “light” that never fails the deaf— 
lip-reading—the eternal oasis of the vast 
desert of Silence. I should begin the 
study immediately, first, because I should 
consider it a duty I owed both to myself 
and to my friends to make the burden of 


communication as slight as practicable, 


and, second, because I should reason that 
no matter how little I might need it at 
the beginning of my deafness, it would 
still be of use, and because it is only nat- 
ural that lip-reading ability would be 
more easily acquired while I was still able 
to hear the instructions and suggestions 
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of my teacher. I think it would be evi- 
dent to me that the difficulty of learning 
would be increased manyfold if I waited 
until total, or almost total, deafness came 
before undertaking the study. I should 
wish to avoid the periods of discourage- 
ment and despondency that must inevita- 
bly come when the study is undertaken 
under such difficulties. It.does not seem 
to me that beginning the study early in 
my deafness would make me despondent 
by reminding me of my affliction. The 
study of lip-reading does not possess the 
exclusive power of reminding one of 
deafness. It seems more reasonable to 
assume that beginning the study would 
tend to increase my courage and cheer- 
fulness by bringing the knowledge that I 
was protecting myself against the future. 

If I were deaf, I believe I should try 
to make myself understand that Exhibit 
No. 1 in the collection of “most futile 
things in the world” is the notion that one 
can modify the habits of one’s friends 
and associates to conform with some new 
condition brought about by a change in 
himself, such as the loss of hearing. I 
should keep this in mind, particularly 
with reference to the inclination of my 
friends to speak to me as though I were 
in the next State. It is true, of course, 
that the deaf do not like to be shouted at, 
and that, as a matter of fact, the shouting 
is usually unnecessary and sometimes 
actually defeats its own purposes; but it 
is also well to remember that one of the 
inalienable rights that no human being 
will surrender while life lasts is the right 
to speak in loud tones to any one who 
does not understand readily. It makes 
no difference whether the failure to un- 
derstand be due to deafness or to other 
causes. The average person uses the 
same clarion tone in talking to a foreigner 
who understands English imperfectly 
that he employs in conversation with his 
deaf friends. It is quite likely that the 
average American soldier in France feels 
positive that he can make any French- 
man understand him if only he speaks 
loud enough! After all, there are only a 
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few of us who are deaf enough to make 
conversation extremely difficult. The 
vast majority hear. It seems only just, 
therefore, that the minority make the 
concessions. 

So I think I should permit my friends 
to communicate with me in any way that 
seemed most convenient to them. I 
should try, of course, to become suffi- 
ciently skilled in lip-reading to demon- 
strate to them that I could understand 
by watching their lips. And, judging 
others by yourself, when I did happen to 
demonstrate my ability to read some one’s 
lips, I think I should let it be tactfully 
understood that this result was due not 
to any especial ability on my part, but 
merely to the exceptionally careful enun- 
ciation of the speaker! Then I would 
proceed on my way, safe in the assurance 
that at least one person would be very 
careful of his enunciation in speaking to 
me during all the remaining years of his 
life! 

If I were deaf, I do not think I should 
make any protest if my friends insisted 
upon attracting my attention by a violent 
waving of their arms or a friendly punch 
in the ribs. As long as I am not rendered 
unconscious by the blow, what right have 
I, who, at least by implication, assert that 
I am unable to exist without human con- 
versation, to complain? I think I should 
try to impress upon my friends, in a good- 
humored way, that they should speak di- 
rectly “at” me whenever there happened 
to be a group conversation in which they 
wished to include me. I should explain 
to them that “the other fellow” would 
hear, any way, but that I needed to see in 
order to “hear.” And I should not hesi- 
tate to explain that consideration for my 
eyesight made it desirable that at least 
one ray of light fall upon the face of the 
person speaking, so as to make it partly 
visible to me! But I do not think I should 
expect my hearing friends to do all these 
things intuitively! 

If I were deaf, I should firmly resolve 
not to be sensitive—no, that is not ex- 
actly what I mean, either—I mean that I 
should resolve firmly to conceal the fact 
that I was sensitive. To my mind it is 
much better to have one’s feelings hurt 
and to suffer in silence than it is to have 
one’s friends act as though one were 
labeled: “Fragile! Handle with care!” 


Think of the terrible agony of standing 
in the midst of a group of friends, every 
one of them showing plainly by his atti- 
tude that he is determined, even if it kills 
him, not to do or say anything that might 
call attention to your affliction or wound 
your tender sensibilities. One feels much 
as the little girl did when her painstaking 
mother was explaining to her and her 
little brother how very, very anxious 
mother was that her children should be 
good children, and how hard mother 
worked trying to bring about this ideal 
state. Overcome with the impossibility 
of ever attaining her mother’s ideal, the 
little girl said, with deep earnestness: 
“Don’t try to make us good, mother ; just 
shoot us!” 

If I were deaf, I think I should try 
very hard to get away from the notion 
that my happiness and contentment in 
life are absolutely dependent upon con- 
tinual conversational intercourse with my 
fellow-men. I should try to make myself 
realize that in a world so full “of a num- 
ber of things” as this any one should be 
able to develop at least a comparative 
self-sufficiency. If we are so uninterest- 
ing to ourselves that we cannot bear the 
thought of solitude, of being thrown upon 
our own resources for entertainment, 
how can we expect to prove interesting 
enough to others to hold their friendship? 
Must we always depend upon others for 
all our pleasures in life, constantly taking 
and never giving? Must we be in the 
society of others constantly in order to 
prevent ourselves from being bored to the 
point of extinction by our own personali- 
ties? Why should we value the conver- 
sation of the sewing circle and the 
pinochle club so much more than the 
companionship of David and Job, of Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow, of Macaulay and 
Lamb, or Woodrow Wilson and William 
Dean Howells? 

It is good for one to be alone occa- 
sionally. Out of such periods of soli- 
tude, of loneliness, have come the great 
contributions to the world’s progress. 
When we proclaim our inability to be 
contented without all the conversational 
intercourse possible to hearing people, I 
think we prove that we are suffering 
from a far greater calamity than deaf- 
ness—mental atrophy! And if deafness 
forces one to stand upon his own feet, to 
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store his mind with worth-while thoughts, 
to get away from the habit of always de- 
pending upon others for his.opinions, it 
will have proved a blessing instead of an 
affliction, and he will begin to live where 
formerly he merely existed. 

If I were deaf, I think I should devote 
particular attention to the problem of 
worry. I should try to argue the ques- 
tion out with myself: “I am worrying 
about this and about that; just what re- 
sult am I likely to accomplish? Will it 
make me more cheerful, more contented 
with my condition in life? After worry- 
ing for a while, shall I be better able to 
face my trials? Or shall I be left even 
more dependent than when I started out 
to break the long-distance worrying rec- 
ords ?”’ 

We sometimes excuse indulgence in 
alcoholic stimulants, or even drugs, on 
the plea that at least they bring forget- 
fulness or temporary release from pain; 
but what must we logically think of a 
person who seeks a drink or a drug that 
will bring him a keener realization of his 
pain or his troubles? Well, the latter is 
exactly what worrying does. 

The truth is, of course, that we usually 
start worrying merely because we have 
nothing better to do. If we were kept 
busy at something, there would be no 
“worry” problem. The-solution is to find 
some work to do and to do it. It is really 
not difficult to find things to do. I am 
not a very enthusiastic searcher, but there 
are enough things I should like to do to 
keep me busy for 27,000 years, if it were 
not my natural inclination to spend most 
of the 27,000 years trying to decide just 
which piece of work I should undertake 
first! You see, I have not yet taken to 
heart seriously the fundamental principle 
for keeping busy, which is to do immedi- 
ately the thing right at hand. 

If I were deaf, I think I should reason 
that while I might not be able to hear, I 
could at least speak. And, having de- 
cided that I could use my voice, I should 
feel more or less obligated to find some- 
thing worth talking about, even if it 
drove me to the dire extreme of reading 
for the 15 minutes each day recommended 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. And I should 
expect to find time for the daily news- 
papers, and possibly a weekly review, and 
for a little study along the lines apt to be 
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interesting to those friends whose social 
companionship I wished especially to re- 
tain. You will find plenty of people ready 
to listen if you have something interest- 
ing to say, and once having launched the 
conversation, you have a very solid foun- 
dation for the understanding of remarks 
or comments made by others present. 
And it is well to remember that “having 
something to say’ does not necessarily 
mean the ability to discuss fluently the 
theories of Darwin, the merits of the 
Shakespeare and Bacon controversy, or 
the poetry of Robert Browning. You 
can sometimes (I am tempted to say 
always!) secure just as attentive an au- 
dience by expatiating at length upon the 
superiority of your friend’s baby—or 
golfing ability! 

If I were deaf, I think I should lay 
great stress upon the cultivation of pa- 
tience. I should try to realize that it is 
only human that my friends and business 
associates should occasionally show a 
little irritation at my failure to under- 
stand promptly. The lack of considera- 
tion on such occasions is usually apparent 
rather than real. Instead of thinking of 
the very few unpleasant experiences, I 
should try to remember the hundreds of 
little acts of courtesy and consideration 
that are daily extended to the deaf. Hu- 
man beings average up very well indeed, 
and it is not the fault of our friends, poor 
dears, that they can hear! We must not 
be too critical of them! Besides, we must 
not be too certain that we are not mis- 
taken in assuming that deafness trans- 
forms human beings into angels. Per- 
haps the deaf, too, occasionally—oh, very, 
very rarely, of course—show trifling evi- 
dences of irritability. Sometimes they 
may even “give as good as they receive.” 

A gentleman who was slightly deaf 
happened to be seated at a banquet beside 
a sweet young thing, who began imme- 
diately to commiserate him on his deaf- 
ness. Apparently she deeply resented 
the fact that he did not take his affliction 
more keenly to heart. “But aren’t you 
often placed in awfully embarrassing po- 
sitions? And isn’t your deafness a ter- 
rible affliction?” she demanded. “Of 
course, it is a bit unpleasant,” he agreed, 
“but we all have our crosses to bear— 
our afflictions, our peculiarities. You, for 
example; with which hand do you stir 
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your chocolate?” “Why, with my right 
hand,” she replied, wonderingly. “There,” 
he declared, “that is your peculiarity; 
most people use a spoon!” At this point 
the discussion of his deafness terminated. 

If I were deaf, I think I should try to 
appreciate the fact that much of the prej- 
udice against the deaf in the economic 
world is perhaps due to the attitude of 
the deaf themselves. I should feel it my 
duty to do everything in my power to 
lesson my own handicap in order that my 
comrades of the Silent Land might not 
be judged harshly, as individuals or as a 
group, because of my avoidable short- 
comings. 

If I were deaf, I think I should feel 
that those who were fighting my battles, 
whether in the trenches “over there” or 
at the editorial desks “over here,” were 
deserving of my most liberal support. 
Certainly I should feel it a duty to sub- 
scribe for at least one magazine devoted 
to the interests of the deaf, to their social 
and economic advancement. I should 
realize that this is not charity, but the 
best possible form of investment. And I 
should do more than merely read the 
magazine; I should study it. I should 
try to profit from the experience of other 
deaf men who, in its pages, seek to show 
their brethren how to avoid the pitfalls 
that mark the deaf man’s journey up- 
ward. 

If I were deaf—well, I am ready and 
willing to go on with this indefinitely, and 
I may never again have such an opportu- 
nity for the wild and care-free use of the 
personal pronoun; but even an editor’s 
patience has its limits. I must stop some- 
times, or, as the advertisement catch line 
has it, “Eventually—why not now?” A 
stranger entered a small country church 
just as the minister was in the middle of 
his sermon. Taking a seat in a rear pew, 
the stranger listened for a time; but as 
the sermon went on and on and so on, he 
began to fidget a trifle. Finally he leaned 
over and whispered to the man in the pew 
in front of him: “How long has he been 
preaching?” “Oh, about thirty or forty 
years” was the reply. The stranger set- 
tled back into his seat. “I will stay, 
then,” he decided, “he must be nearly 
through!” I hope it hasn’t seemed that 
long to you since you began this article. 
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In conclusion, I suppose it is scarcely 
necessary for me to tell the readers of 
Tue Voura Review that I am deaf, to- 
tally deaf, and have been deaf for a good 
many years. It is perhaps even less nec- 
essary to tell them that I haven’t done 
any of these things that I am so enthusi- 
astic about for “the other fellow.” Some- 
times, when I think about the matter, I 
am sorry that I did not; but you know 
how it is with a physician and his own 
prescription ! 

However, my intentions are good, either 


as paving stones or for other purposes, 


and if any of these rambling suggestions 
prove useful, it is just so much clear gain. 
And some day, when I am forgotten, as 
I shall be, and “sleep in dull, cold marble, 
where no mention of me more must be 
heard of, say I taught thee; found thee 
a way to rise in—a sure and safe one, 
though thy master missed it!” 


Miss MORGENSTERN A WAR WORKER 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has closed the 
Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing, 
New York City, for the duration of the war, 
in order to be able to devote herself entirely 
to government work. Her patriotism is com- 
mendable, but it is the belief of friends that 
the change is a loss to the profession, who 
realize what excellent work she has done in 
stimulating an interest in the possibilities of 
lip-reading among hard-of-hearing and deaf 
adults; in starting the movement that led to 
the opening of a public evening school in New 
York for teaching lip-reading to hard-of-hear- 
ing adults unprepared to pay for private les- 
sons; and in leading the general public, through 
articles in newspapers and periodicals of gen- 
eral circulation, to perceive that the hard of 
hearing are as justly entitled to the same kindly 
consideration that other physically crippled per- 
sons are. ‘The unselfish, sympathetic spirit 
with which she engages in good works, com- 
bined with her seemingly limitless energies, 
will make her a valuable accession to whatever 
branch of war work in which she may engage, 
and Tue Vota Review joins with her many 
friends in wishing her every success. 


—_——_— 


It was the old idea that children were only a 
“little men;” but we know now that children ~ 
have to go through long evolutionary phases ~ 


of mental development, and need play and 


child life unrestrained in order that their de- 
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velopment may be normal.—Dr. W. A. WHITE. ~ 
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ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from August) 


=XERCICES SUR LES VERBES 


ES exercices suivants doivent étre 
répétés fréquemment. Prenez un 
verbe souvent employé dites-le dans des 
phrases familiéres et dans les différents 
modes. Le professeur doit faire faire 
les exercices avec la rapidité du parler 
naturel et les éléves doivent répéter 
chaque phrase. 
Faire 
Faites-le. 
Ne le faites pas. 
Il fait froid. 
Il fait noir. 
Il se fait tard. 
I] fait du soleil. 
Il fait bon. 
Il faisait chaud hier. 
Elle s’est fait mal a la main. 
Faites-les entrer. 
Je pourrais le faire si je voulais. 
Cela est facile a faire. 
Elles le faisaient bien. 
Pensez-vous qu’elle fera bien? 
Cela ne fait rien. 
Jean le ferait s'il venait. 
Ne le faites qu’une seule fois. 
A-t-elle fait ses lecons hier? 
Elle a fait faire une robe. 
Elle a fait faire une robe de soie. 
Je ne sais quoi faire. 
Que voulez-vous que je fasse? 
Permettez-nous de le faire. 
Ne le laissons pas faire. 
Vous avez bien fait. 
Pour qui les avez-vous faits? 
Je viens de faire une promenade. 


Venir 
Viens. 
Venez. 
Venez ici. 
Venez vite. 
Venez bientdt, s’il vous plait. 
Pouvez-vous venir? 
Pourriez-vous venir? 
Pouvez-vous venir demain? 
Venez lundi si vous le pouvez. 
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lle vient d’arriver. 

Elle vient d’arriver de la gare. 

Quand est-il venu? 

Etes-vous venu avec lui? 

Dites-moi a quelle heure il est venu. 

S’il venait aujourd’hui, je pourrais 
aller avec lui. 

Laissez-moi venir. 

Laissez-moi venir vous voir. 

Permettez-moi de venir vous voir. 

Ils viendraient si je leur demandais de 
venir. 

Pensez-vous qu’on leur permette de 
venir? 

Venez avec votre soeur. 

Venez ce soir a huit heures. 

Elles sont venues plus tét que nous. 

Si Jean vient avec Marie, faites le moi 
savoir. 

N’est-ce pas que vous viendrez avec 
moi? 

Par owt étes-vous venu? 

Venez au jardin aussitot que vous 
aurez fini votre déjeuner. 

Il m’a promis de venir me _ voir 
aujourd'hui a dix heures. 


Prendre 


Prenez-le. 

Ne le prenez pas. 

Prenez ceci. 

Prenez cela. 

Prenez cela et donnez le lui. 

Je vais prendre le train. 

Croyez-vous qu’elle prenne le train? 

Prenons courage. 

Demandez-lui si elle le prend. 

Qui le prendra? 

Qui I’a pris? 

Qui a pris mon livre? 

Qu’avez-vous pris? 

Personne ne I’a pris. 

N’oubliez pas de le prendre. 

Elle a oublié de le prendre. 

Prends ces fleurs et porte-les 4 ma 
soeur. 

Si elle n’est pas chez elle, portez-les a 
son mari. 
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Nous allons prendre assez de vétements 
il fera peut-étre froid. 

Nous prenons les grands et ils prennent 
les petits. 

Prenez garde de le faire. 

Prenez garde de ne pas le faire. 

J’en prends la moitié. 


Mettre 


Mettez-le sur la table. 

Ne le mettez pas la. 

L’avez-vous mis sur la table? 

Ou l’avez-vous mis? 

Mettez chaque chose a sa place. 

Il l’'a mis dans son livre. 

Demandez-lui ott elle l’a mis? 

Voulez-vous mettre ces lettres dans la 
boite aux lettres, s’il vous plait? 

Le facteur les a mises dans son sac. 

Ce sera mieux de les mettres sur la 
table. 

Mettez-le ici et mettez cela en haut. 

N’oubliez-pas de la mettre quelque 
part avant de sortir. 

Je l’ai mis 1a avant de sortir. 

Oj I’a-t-elle mis? 

Ou avez-vous mis la lettre? 


Savoir 


Je le sais. 

Je le sais bien. 

Il ne le sait pas. 

Le savez-vous ? 

Ils savent tout. 

Ils ne savent rien. 

Je ne saurais le croire. 

Je ne saurais le faire. 

Savez-vous qu'il est arrivé? 

Il ne le sait pas non plus. 

D’ott savez-vous cela? 

Je ne sais que faire. 

Il faut que je sache la vérité. 

Savez-vous quelque chose de nouveau! 

Pensez-vous qu’elle le sache? 

Elle ne le savait pas jusqu’au matin. 

Il le saura avant de partir. 

Ma soeur le sait depuis hier soir. 

Je ne pouvais pas envoyer la lettre 
parce que je ne savais pas l’adresse. 

Je sais ce que vous allez dire. 

Nous savons qu'elle sera la réponse. 

Elle ne savait pas la raison, et je ne la 
savais pas non plus. 
Est-ce que vous ne saviez pas cela? 
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Dire 


Dites-moi. 
Vous a-t-elle dit la vérité? 
Dites vite cela. 

Quand I’a-t-elle dit? 

Elle disait beaucoup de choses. ( 
Que dirai-je? & 
Que leur dirai-je? 
Ne le dites pas. ] 
Ne le dites pas a mon frére. ] 
Disons-le. I 
Dites-lui de ne pas le dire. ( 
Dites-le doucement. ; ( 
Le dira-t-elle ? ; 

Ne le dira-t-elle pas? 





On dit que le temps va changer. { oe 
Je le dirai. a I 
Je n’ose pas le lui dire. _ oun 
Je lui ai dit de venir. a J 
Je lui ai dit de venir demain a six” ] 
heures. a I 
Dis-moi ce qu'il a dit. § ma 
Nous ne savons que dire. Fiche 
Il vaudra mieux ne rien dire. : ( 
Dis-le lui avant qu’il parte. . ] 
N’oubliez-pas de me dire quand vous ( 
partirez. 
Il est plus facile de dire cela que ied 
le faire. Fi 
Ef 
Partir : 
Ne 


Je pars. 

Nous partons. 

Ne partez pas encore. 

Il partira mardi prochain. 

Elles vont partir ce soir. 

Ils partent ce soir, et 
demain. 

Quand pensez-vous qu’ils partent? 

Ils partiront. 

Elles ne partiront pas cette semaine. 

Il faut que je parte. 

Il leur faut partir. 

Il leur faut partir pour la guerre. 

Partons. 

Partons maintenant. 

Partons bientot. 

Quand partirez-vous pour la campagnelil 

Partirez-vous pour le sud cet hiver? ~ 


ils arrivent 









A quelle heure est-il parti? Fann 
Il est parti a neuf heures. “# sneec 
Il faut partir de bonne heure.  ofy 
Il partit sans que je l’aie su. sae: 






Elle parle de partir. 
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Il n’est pas encore parti. 
Est-ce que vous partez? 


Chercher 


Cherchez. 

Je vais le chercher. 

Il l’a cherché partout. 

Elle la cherche. 

Le chercherez-vous pour moi? 

Il la cherchait dans le jardin. 

Cherchez et vous trouverez. 

Cherchons-le. 

Avez-vous cherché mon chien dans la 
cour ? 

Désirez-vous que je le cherche encore 
une fois? 

Je cherchais en vain. 

Envoyez chercher le médecin. 

Il est trop tard pour les chercher 
maintenant, mais n’oubliez pas de les 
chercher demain. 

Ou l’avez-vous cherché? 

Il dit qu'il l’a cherché partout. 

Cherche-le. 


Recevoir 

Je Vai regu. 

Je lai regu hier soir. 

L/avez-vous recu? 

Qui I’a recu? 

Je viens de recevoir une carte postale. 

Je l’ai regue aujourd’hui. 

Il recevait un cadeau. 

Elle recevait la nouvelle. 

Nous recevions les journaux chaque 
semaine. 

Ils ne recevaient pas les journaux tous 
les jours. 

Mon frére recut un prix. 

Quand avez-vous regu la réponse? 

Je recevrai la mienne ce matin. 

De qui avez-vous recu cette fleur? 

It n’a pas regu le message. 

Il recoit cent francs par mois. 
Nous recevons des nouvelles de chez 
nous toutes les semaines. 
Ils nous recevaient 
bienveillance. 

Recois mes félicitations. 

Il serait bien qu’il recit notre lettre 
avant son départ. 


toujours avec 





CASE OF THE DEAFENED SOLDIER 


Necessity of Preparing to Reconstruct 2,000 Men a Year Who Have Lost 
Their Hearing in Battle * 


BY EUNICE HUNTER CLARK 


GROUP of interested persons has 

for the last year been gathering sta- 
tistics concerning deafness among the 
returned soldiers and sailors of Great 
Britain, Canada, and France. From these 
Statistics it appears that 2 per cent of all 
returned wounded soldiers are more or 
less hard of hearing from either ear 
wounds, shell shock, internal hemorrhage, 
or exposure in the trenches. As our 
government is preparing for 100,000 
wounded a year, preparation should be 
made for the care of 2,000 deafened men 
annually. These men will be in the same 
need of reconstruction as all other classes 
of war cripples. 





*From the Evening Post, New York City, 
September 7, 1918. 


It should be borne in mind that by 
adult hard of hearing is meant those men 
and women who have been normal hear- 
ing persons in the earlier years of their 
lives and have had the education of nor- 
mal-hearing persons, and as such have 
chosen a vocation. They should at no 
time be classed with those who in popu- 
lar parlance are known as “deaf and 
dum”—that is, those deaf from birth; 
nor should they be classed with those who 
lose their hearing in early childhood, for 
the education of these two classes must 
needs be limited to what can be obtained 
through the eyes. 

For this reason the subject of the re- 
construction of the deafened soldier can- 
not be dismissed with the thought that 
he can be sent to institutions for the deaf. 
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He is in no way related to the congenitally 
deaf, and it is for such that the institu- 
tions exist. This institutional training 
would be of no value to our deafened sol- 
diers, nor would the majority of teach- 
ers in these institutions be competent in- 
structors for the men. While lip-reading 
is taught in the institutions, it is taught 
as language is taught the hearing child— 
that is, in conjunction with the elemen- 
tary studies and not as a study in itself. 
There are, of course, in the institutions 
teachers who have taken up the teaching 
of lip-reading to the adult hard of hear- 
ing, and such teachers would make com- 
petent instructors for the returned sol- 
dier. Nor would the vocational training 
in the institutions for the deaf be broad 
enough for the deafened soldier, for in 
these institutions only a few trades which 
have been found practicable for the con- 
genitally deaf, with his limited speaking 
ability, are taught ; whereas the deafened 
soldier, with his broader education and 
former vocational training, is capable of 
valuable work in a much larger field. 

A unique aspect of the work with the 
hard-of-hearing soldier will probably be 
found in the man’s own attitude toward 
efforts for his reconstruction. He will 
not realize what his handicap means until 
he tries to re-enter the industrial world. 
He himself has only recently been a mem- 
ber of a public not educated in the needs 
of the hard of hearing. He must be 
urged, or even compelled, under military 
regulations, to take up lip-reading and 
prepare for readjustment, so that disap- 
pointment may not meet him at the out- 
set and that he may not become depend- 
ent. 

Groups of hard-of-hearing persons 
have, in the last few years, sprung up 
in various sections of the country, their 
purpose being to make a study of the edu- 
cational, economic, and social problems 
of their class, to solve these problems for 
the benefit of their less fortunate fellow- 
sufferers, and at the same time to allevi- 
ate their own isolation and depression. 
The pioneer in this work is the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and it 
is in the various departments of this or- 
ganization—educational,employment, and 
social—that the question of the deafened 
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soldier is being taken up in preparation 
for the return of our own men. 

When the deafened soldiers are re- 
cuperating from other wounds in the 
hospitals, lessons should be begun at the 
bedside in order that they may learn as 
quickly as possible to communicate with 
others and also to give some vital interest 
and a new viewpoint, and thus relieve 
the depression which almost invariably 
accompanies deafness. With this end in 
view, classes should be formed as rapidly 
as progress will allow. Isolation is one 
of the greatest trials of the hard of hear- 
ing, and immediate relief for that may 
be found in such groupings of the stu- 
dents of lip-reading. 

Out of these groups spring naturally 
the social or recreative part of the work 
for the hard of hearing, which is of great 
value in the reconstruction work. The 
self-reliance so necessary to the man’s 
readjustment to his new world is gained 
through this natural means. 

Armed with lip-reading and a renewed 
self-reliance, the hard-of-hearing man is 
now ready to face the most serious prob- 
lem, that of finding suitable and profitable 
employment ; and to find this he must go 
to those experienced in placing the hard- 
of-hearing adult. This work should in- 
clude not only the actual placing of the 
man in a suitable position, but advice for 
his vocational readjustment or re-educa- 
tion. 

The public should cultivate an open 
mind on the subject of employment for 
the hard of hearing. Loss of hearing is 
a very real handicap, though invisible, 
and the hard-of-hearing man is worthy 
of the same consideration as other crip- 
ples. He does not ask for pity or for sen- 
timental assistance; he wants the oppor- 
tunity to live his life and earn his liveli- 
hood as nearly as possible as other men 
do. It may require a little effort to com- 
municate with him, but he is worth that 
effort. There are positions in which he 
has proved a more valuable worker than 
a hearing man. Employers say that a 
hard-of-hearing person is better in a busi- 
ness office, because he concentrates better 
than others ; he is better in general routine 
work, because he is accustomed to mo- 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


notony and isolation ; he does more work 
in a factory, because he does not engage 
in the constant chatter about him; he is 
reliable and appreciative of his employ- 
er’s efforts to train him, because he recog- 
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nizes his limitations and does not seek 
change. There are many occupations in 
which the hard-of-hearing man can do 
as well as the hearing man, and in some 
cases he can do better. 


LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 
(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from August) 


LESSON XXVIII 
STORY 28 
Lord Northclitfe’s Requirements 


HE following story is told of Lord 

Northcliffe, the principal owner of 
the London Times. He and _ Lloyd- 
George are about the same age, and are 
the two most powerful men of action in 
England in our generation. 

Lord Northcliffe frequently goes 
through the departments of the news- 
paper, making the acquaintance of new 
men and exchanging a few sentences of 
conversation with the established mem- 
bers of the staff. Once he stopped at the 
desk of a junior sub-editor, whom he had 
not seen before, and said, “How long 
have you been with me?” 

“About three months,” was the reply. 

“How are you getting on? Do you 
like the work? Do you find it easy to get 
into our ways?” 

“T like it very much,” the sub-editor re- 
plied. 

“How much money are you getting?” 

“Five pounds a week.” 

“Are you quite satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly satisfied, thank you.” 

“Well, you must remember this,” re- 
plied Lord Northcliffe, “I want no one 
on my staff who is a perfectly satisfied 
man with a salary of five pounds a week.” 


Homophenous Words 


The following groups of homophenous 
words should be used as a basis for sen- 
tence practise. The pupil should mem- 
orize the groups. One word from each 
group should be shown before the sen- 


tences are given. The same word may 
often be used as both noun and verb, or 
may have more than one common mean- 
ing, as may be seen in the examples given 
below. 

Two words in a group: 


amuse, abuse 
allowed, aloud 
chair, share 
draft, draught 
fault, vault 
home, hope 
omen, open 
profit, prophet 
smoke, spoke 


A. 1. How will you amuse yourself this 
morning? 2. Please don’t abuse 
the dog. 3. That man was fined 
for abuse of the pure-food law. 

B. 1. Please do not speak aloud. 2. 
We’re not allowed to walk on 
the grass in the park. 3. No 
one is allowed to speak aloud in 
the library. 

C. 1. Won’t you have a more comfort- 
able chair? 2. I will share my 
lunch with you. 3: I bought a 
share of Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock. 4. He holds the chair of 
Philosophy at the State Univer- 
sity. 

D. 1. Do you feel a draught from the 
window? 2. I have a draft on 
the First National Bank. 3. 
Was your brother in the first 
draft? 4. Will you open the 
draught of the stove? 5. Who 
is going to draft the plans for 
the house? 6. That’s a fine pair 
of draft horses. 
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E. 1. That’s not my fault. 2. Can you 
vault that fence? 3. I put my 
silver in the safe-deposit vault 
before | went away. 

F. 1. “There’s no place like home.” 2. 
While there’s life, there’s hope. 
3. I hope you will reach home 
safely. 4. There were four 
home runs in the baseball game. 

G. 1. Will you please open the door in 
the back parlor? 2. She has a 
very open countenance. 3. Do 
you think it’s a bad omen to 
break a mirror? 4. It is con- 
sidered a bad omen to open an 
umbrella in the house. 

H. 1. Are you a good weather prophet? 
2. What was your profit on the 
transaction? 3. “For what shall 
it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his 
own soul”? 4. Have you ever 
read the book of the Prophet 
Isaiah? 

I. 1. The dining-room was full of smoke 
this morning. 2. I spoke to the 
maid about the smoke in the 
dining-room. 3. 1 wish you 
wouldn’t smoke so much. 4. 
One spoke of the wheel was 
broken. 


Consonant Exercises 
(Continued) 


bet, fed, wet ; fed, wet, red; wet, red, set; 
red, set, shed; set, shed, then; shed, then, 
let; then, let, ten; let, ten, yet; ten, yet, 
get. 

ebb, deaf, guess ; deaf, guess, edge ; guess, 
edge, death; edge, death, ell; death, ell, 
end; ell, end, egg. 

pun, fun, won; fun, won, run; won, run, 
sun; run, sun, shun; sun, shun, thug; 
shun, thug, luck; thug, luck, tuck; luck, 
tuck, young; tuck, young, cut. 


up, huff, us; huff, us, hush; us, hush, 
doth; hush, doth, hull; doth, hull, hut; 
hull, hut, hug. 


Colloquial Forms 
(Continued) 


1. How far have you walked this 
morning ? 
2. How far has she decided to go? 
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3. How far had they gone when it be- 7 
gan to snow? : 
4. How far am I supposed to study? | 
5. How far is the railroad station from | 
here? q 
6. How far are the boys going to 7 
swim? 
7. How far was the farm from the 
village? 
8. How far were the cottages from the 
ocean ? 
9g. How far will you go in the matter? 


10. How far would you be willing to 
? 


go: ‘ 
11. How far shall we drive this after-— 


noon? 

12. How far should we be able to walk 
up the mountain? 

13. How far do you walk every day? © 

14. How far does this street-car run? 

15. How far did you carry the dress- 
suit case? 

16. How 
bile? 

17. How far might she swim if the 
water were smooth? 

18. How far can you see with the 
naked eye? 

19. How far could you see with a pair — 
of field-glasses ? 

20. How far must we walk before we — 
reach home? 

21. How far ought he to walk in two 
hours ? 


far may I drive the automo- 


LESSON XXIX 
STORY 29 
The Universal Tongue 


The following story appears in Brander — 
Matthews’ recent book, “These Many © 
Years”: A gentleman traveling in China ~ 
once dined with a distinguished Man-~ 
darin. By some mishap the expected in-— 
terpreter failed to appear, thus leaving | 
the guest of honor unable to tell his host ~ 
how much he was enjoying these dinner, 
which was a succession of delicious dishes © 
unknown to Occidental cookery. One of 7 
these dishes was apparently a game stew, | 
which the gentleman supposed to be com- | 
pounded of duck. Desiring to make sure 7 
of this, he indicated by expressive panto- ~ 
mime that it was most grateful to his | 
palate, and then, pointing to it, he uttered © 
an interrogative “Quack, quack, quack?” © 
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Whereupon his smiling host shook his 
head and gently responded, “Bow-wow- 
wow !”—thereby informing his guest that 
they had been feasting on the famous 
edible dog. 


Homophenous Words 


Three words in a group: 


ascend, ascent, assent 
beach, beech, peach 
chop, job, shop 
dime, time, type 
ear, hear, here 

foul, fowl, vowel 
hoes, hose, owes 
meal, peal, peel 
plum, plumb, plump 
rabbit, rabid, rapid 
snub, stub, stump 
thick, thing, think 


Consonant Exercises 


book, foot, wood; foot, wood, rook; 
wood, rook, sook; rook, sook, shook; 
sook, shook, look; shook, look, took; 
look, took, cook. 


(hoop, hoof)*; puss, push, pull; push, 
pull, put; pull, put, book. 


bee, fee, wee; fee, wee, reed; wee, reed, 
see; reed, see, she; see, she, thee; she, 
thee, lee; thee, lee, tea; lee, tea, ye; tea, 
ye, key. 


heap, eve, ease; eve, ease, each; ease, 
each, teeth; each, teeth, eel; teeth, eel, 
eat; eel, eat, eke. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. How soon have you decided to leave 
town? 

2. How soon has he promised to come 
back ? 

3. How soon had they planned to go 
South ? 

4. How soon am I to answer this 
letter ? 

5. How soon is she coming home? 

6. How soon are the boys going to 
France ? 

7. How soon was the train expected? 








_*The vowel in this group is commonly long 
66, but sometimes is heard as short 55. 
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8. How soon were the examinations 
finished ? 

9. How soon will dinner be ready? 

10. How soon would you like to start? 

11. How soon shall I call at the doc- 
tor’s office ? 

12. How soon should the baby begin 
to walk? 

13. How soon do you plan to go way? 

14. How soon does the school open? 

15. How soon did you receive my first 
letter ? 

16. How soon may I expect your reply? 

17. How soon might we reach home if 
we took the stage? 

18. How soon .can they finish the 
house ? 

19. How soon could you meet me? 

20. How soon must the boys go to war? 

21. How soon ought we to start for 
the station? 


(Continued in November and concluded in 
December. May not be reprinted.) 


SINGULAR THINGS IN PLURALS FOR 
PRACTISE-CLASS EXERCISE 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes; 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called 
geese; 

Yet the plural of moose should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole lot of 
mice ; ; 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, not vine. 

And I speak of a foot, and you show me your 
feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called 
beet ? 

If one is a tooth and whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called 
beeth? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that, and three would be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren; 

But though we say mothers, we never say 
methren. 

The masculine pronouns are he, his and him; 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, and shim. 

So the English, I think you all will agree, 

Ts the most wonderful language you ever did 
see. 

—From the Springfield Republican. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


F YOU published a periodical helpful 

to thousands able to pay $2 a year for 
it, yet your gross receipts barely paid for 
paper and printing, leaving not a penny 
to pay for articles, or illustrations, or 
salaries, or rent, what would you do? 
Honestly, now, wouldn’t you quit? And 
wouldn’t you quit in a hurry if these 
discouraging conditions had continued 
through many years? 

There is where THE Vora ReEvIEW 
stands. Never has its gross income 
equalled its conservative expenditures, 
including no payments for salaries or 
rent. Thus, as a plain business proposi- 
tion, do you believe that the wiser way is 
to suspend publication ? 

Yes; we admit that there is need for a 
magazine like THe Vora Review, but 
- those who need it most will not or have 
not contributed one penny to keep it go- 
ing. From four thousand personal ap- 
peal letters to parents of deaf children 
came five subscriptions. From one thou- 
sand letters to teachers of deaf children 
came six. 

The largest income this magazine has 
earned during a twelve-month period was 
earned between August, 1917, and July, 
1918. Yet outgo exceeded income by 
$980, and not a penny was paid for sala- 
ries or rent. Would you wish to continue 
publishing such a periodical ? 

Including all payments for membership 
dues, subscriptions, single copies, and ad- 
vertising, the gross receipts amounted to 
only $3,968, while payments for only 
the printing, paper, postage, wrappers, 
circularizing, illustrations, and articles 
amounted to $4,948. 

As the average number of copies of 
each issue was less than 2,000, the aver- 
age cost per number exceeded $412. Had 
we been able to secure a thousand more 
subscribers or members there would have 
been no deficit ‘and the cost per issue 
would have been smaller. This sum of 
$412 includes only the following items: 
Paper and printing, $250; illustrations, 
$29; articles, $78; postage, wrappers, 
copyright, subscription blanks, circulariz- 
ing, $55. 


There are the facts. Now we ask you~ 
to decide whether it is best to suspend” 
publication or to continue. If it can se-~ 
cure only one thousand new subscribers © 
each year the magazine can pay its own 
way, not including any payment for sala-~ 
ries or rent. 4 

If you decide that the magazine is 
worthy of its hire, do your best to secure 
two new subscriptions as quickly as pos-— 
sible. Do not put it off till next month” 
or leave it for George or Emily to do,” 
But do it yourself, and do it now. If you” 
prefer not to ask any one to subscribe, ~ 
yet want to help, send the price of two 
subscriptions, or for as many as you can ~ 
spare the money, and we will enter on ~ 
our paid subscription list the names of 
persons you suggest sending the maga-— 
zine to, or the names of persons attend-~ 
ing free evening classes in lip-reading — 
who cannot now afford to pay for the” 
magazine yet need its helpful sugges-~ 
tions ; or we will enter the names of deaf” 
soldiers or of mothers of deaf children, © 

There are more than 5,000 hard-of- 7 
hearing adults earning barely enough to ~ 
keep alive, yet who once held good pay- | 
ing positions ; for deafness cripples earn- ~ 
ing efficiency more severely than almost 
any other handicap. There are more 
than a thousand mothers of deaf children 
who ought to have the magazine, yet feel ~ 
too poor to pay for it. If the war con-~ 
tinues another year, there may be more ~ 
than 2,000 deaf soldiers who would be ~ 
helped in the study of lip-reading if they ~ 
had the magazine. 

Thus we can put to good use whatever — 
amount you can spare. 


Sone tee 


JOIN THESE MANY FRIENDS 


You will be as pleased as we are when © 
you read how sucessfully our friends are ~ 
helping THe Vota REvIEW to grow, for © 
you probably realize that the larger the ~ 
number of subscribers the better and ~ 
more helpful the magazine should be. ~ 
The following list shows how earnestly ~ 
our friends are working to increase the 
number of new subscribers and thus keep a 
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Tue Vo.ita Review from suspending 
publication during the war. 

Mrs. Max Bickler, of Austin, Texas, 
whose exceptionally good letters on “How 
a Deaf Child was Taught Speech-Read- 
ing and Speech” won high commenda- 
tion for helpful suggestions and practi- 
cal instruction, sent in 16 new subscrip- 
tions secured from parents and teachers. 
Mrs. E. R. Poindexter and Miss C. N. 
Kenfield sent in 23 new subscriptions, in- 
cluding four as gifts to deaf soldiers and 
including a year’s subscription which they 
presented as a gift from their California 
School of Lip-Reading to each of the fol- 
lowing: San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing; Los Angeles League 
for the Hard of MHearing; Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing; New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing; 
U. S. Army General Hospital No. 11, 
Cape May, N. J.; Letterman General 
Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco, and the 
San Francisco Polyclinic. Other friends 
secured one, two, three, or four addi- 
tional new subscriptions since the Sep- 
tember number went to press. 

This is written on October 13, and thus 
far this year (1918) we have received a 
total of 524 new subscriptions, of which 
330 were secured and sent in by friends. 
If 330 more new subscriptions are se- 
cured before the November number goes 
to press the outlook will be very bright 
for the continued publication of the maga- 
zine. Join the good work now, when the 
most energetic of helpful work is sorely 
needed. 

And here is more good news. In the 
matter of life memberships, we have had 
the pleasure, since the September num- 
ber went to press, of enrolling two more 
active members as life members: Mrs. 
C. H. E. Succop, of Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Jane B. Walker, of the staff of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing. 
We hope that every one who is so situ- 
ated that they can spare the sum of $50, 
the only payment ever required, will apply 
for life membership now, when it counts 
for so much. 


List of Friends Who Have Secured Two or 
More New Subscriptions During 1918 


Elsie and Rose Kinzie, Philadelphia...... 4! 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.. 28 
Mrs. E. R. Poindexter and Miss C. N. 

_ Kenfield, Sat Francisco... sickens veces. 25 
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Mary Hilliard Bickler, Austin............ 16 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago..........-s.08: 14 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing... 13 
Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston......... II 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. II 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ II 
Louise Howell, Cleveland................ II 
Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton.......... 9 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston................ 8 
Lina MM: Crain, Bostotas: évsscscccanicccues 8 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle............. 7 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York........... 7 
Lucelia Miller, Des Moines.............. 7 
Selina Silverfriend, Denver............... 5 
Louise I. Morgenstern, New York........ 4 
Lucy McCaughrin, Louisville............. 4 
Julia W. Savage, St. Augustine.......... 4 
Emma B. Kessler, Omaha..............-. 4 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto............. 4 
Susan H. Norris, Cape May.............. 4 
Marion G. Scudder, St. Louis............ 4 
John D. Wright, New York.............. 4 
Clara M.. Ziegler, Roxbury............... 3 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles............. 3 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............ 3 
Anna E. Staples, East Lynn............. 3 
Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati............ 3 
Grace I. Tuller, Toronto................. 3 
Lilla B. McKenzie, St. Louis............ 3 
Edith F. Kendall, Norwich............... 2 
Elizabeth B. Avery, Knoxville........... 2 
Mary D. Suter, Washington.............. 2 
Marion A. Durfee, Providence........... 2 
Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring............ 2 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore.......... 2 
Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, Den- 

WOR is ee Fe ceee ec reece dah owe 2 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo, «.ciscxs: 2 
Hermine M. Haupt, Los Angeles......... 2 
Augusta Harman, Staunton.............. 2 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Clarke School and Its Graduates. A me- 
morial volume issued to commemorate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
School, 1867-1917, Northampton, Mass. Pub- 
lished by the Alumni, 1918. 

Of extreme interest not only to “the intimate 
circle of teachers, pupils, and members of the 
Alumni,” for whom the book was planned, but 
to all who are interested in the education of 
deaf children; for it contains historical items 
of value that have appeared nowhere else, as 
well as portraits of teachers who taught in 
pioneer days. The reminiscences of the school 
are delightful. The half-tone reproductions of 
photographs of groups, buildings, teachers, etc., 
are excellent; also the printing and binding. 
As only a limited number of copies were 
printed, fortunate will be the few outsiders 
who secure one. 





The National School Service is the title of a 
new publication sent to all teachers by the Di- 
vision of Civic and Educational Publications 
of the Committee on Public Information, 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 








THE VOLTA REVIEW 


THE JUVENILE BOOK 
BY WILLIAM HEYLIGER * 


The United States, soberly conscious 
of the price that must be paid, has gone 
to war on a principle of fair play. Prin- 
ciples and national ideals do not spring 
into existence overnight. They are a 
product of education; and education 
must, in large measure, be derived from 
books. 

Practically all boys are readers of 
books. By comparison, the number of 
men who read for pleasure is small. 
Some place between boyhood and man- 
hood the love of books—the love of that 
element so vital in creating ideals—is lost. 
The cause of this tremendous falling off 
in interest is not hard to find. At least 
one-half of the books written for boys 
are not worth the paper they spoil. They 
are impossible, lurid, nightmarish rot. 
They carry no messages to minds that 
are beginning eagerly to grapple with the 
problems of life. As the boy grows older, 
he comes to realize that he has been read- 
ing trash. He feels cheated. His faith is 
shattered. His interest in books is killed. 
A friend has played him false. 

The boy is in a state of development. 
His imagination is aflame. The heroes 
of his books are as real to him as his own 
playmates. He lives in his books; and 
the messages they contain, be they good 
or bad, become part of his creed. Un- 
consciously he absorbs the pulse and the 
spirit of the tales. He reacts to them; 
in a sense he is molded by them. Re- 
membering this, it is sad to see so little 
attention paid to his particular literature. 
The juvenile can never hope for that 
measure of recognition that is accorded 
the adult book. But it has its place, and 
it has as much right to demand intelli- 
gent judgment as any other form of ex- 
pression. 

Part of our juvenile literature deals 
with two tremendously powerful factors 
in the life of the boys—his school and his 
sport. This type of story receives less 





*An address delivered by the author of 
“Bucking the Line” and “Captain of the Nine,” 
at the annual meeting of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association and published in The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for May 25. 


attention, if that is possible, than any 
other. And yet men who have worked 
with boys for years know that if the big, 
fundamental truths, such as honor and 
fair play, are to be presented to boys, 
they must be interpreted in terms that can 
be understood. The boys understand 
school; they understand their sports. If 
a writer, through the thrill and tension of 
a story, can make them see the meanness 
and the taint and the tarnish of a victory 
without honor, will they not carry this 
ideal with them through life? Oh, do 
not be deceived that this is unimportant! 
Consider for a moment that Germany 
has no national sport. Consider that her 
boys have no books dealing with fair play 
and boyish standards of honor in com- 
petition. Perhaps that is why Germany 
today stands convicted of the foulest 
crimes against fair play and decency. 
She doesn’t understand fair play. The 
Anglo-Saxon cry of “fair field and no 
favor” has no counterpart in her lan- 
guage. Perhaps we would be dealing 
with a different Germany if her boys had 
been taught that a crooked victory was 
something to be despised, and if their 
juvenile literature had driven that lesson 
home. 


THE CHILD’S SPINE 


The spine not only sustains the weight 
of the head, chest, and arms, but houses 
the delicate spinal cord that gives off 31 
pair of nerves that supply the muscles 


and other tissues. The cord also connects 
with the great sympathetic system of 
nerves that controls the organs of the 
body. 

We must consider the spine of a child 
as the important link, as the keystone in 
the framework, and keep it perfectly 
straight while the child is developing. 
There is only one period of development, 
and after a child leaves the teens the 
bones are hardened and their shapes are 
fixed ; so the time to do a child justice is 
during the constructive and formative 
period. The bones grow to a normal size 
and shape if the circulation is not shut 
off and if curvature is not present.—F. P. 
Mintaro, D. O., in The Osteopathic 
Magazine, April. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Cape May, N. J., August 16, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LaAnp: 


Through the courtesy of Lieut. Col. Richard- 
son I had the opportunity of seeing the re- 
construction work that is being done at the 
Army Base Hospital No. 11 here. It is most 
interesting to see how eagerly these young sol- 
diers take to their lessons. 

One young man who had been sent to the 
kitchen to help out complained because he was 
missing his lessons that day. His teacher, Miss 
Wimsatt, remarked that he was a wonder. He 
reluctantly came into the room with his kitchen 
apron on, ‘and proved to be almost a perfect 
lip-reader. His teacher said when she took 
him three weeks ago he knew comparatively 
nothing of lip-reading, and he added: “Yes, you 
know people had to shout at me, and that was 
such a bother to them.” 

I was also much interested in a young Rus- 
sian under Miss Joiner’s tutelage. He had 
lived in the United States nine years before 
he slipped into our army in spite of partial 
deafness. He speaks fairly good English, but 
had never learned to read or write it. Within 
eight days after entering the reconstruction 
class he was able to write an English letter al- 
most without any assistance. I consider the 
men who come under the supervision of Mr. 
Manning and under the instruction of these 
wide-awake teachers most fortunate. Most of 
them I find were not made deaf by war, but 
are cases of long-continued partial deafness, 
possibly exaggerated by war conditions. Dr. 
Richardson states that only five cases had per- 
fectly normal hearing, never any affections of 
ears, before over-seas’ duty. 

Yours sincerely, 
AnNA C. REINHARDT, 


BurraLlo CREEK, August 31, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


The enclosed clipping, “The Concert,” at- 
tracted my attention as being one of the best 
true-to-life stories touching upon the “subtile 
art” that I’ve happened to encounter, so I am 
sending it to you as an example of what can 
be written if the subject is handled reason- 
ably and intelligently. So much of the stuff 
that has been contributed is such rot—and 
goes to such absurd, impossible lengths—that 
this seems refreshing. 

Anyway, it is the best explanation I have 
ever found of how we lip-readers amuse our- 
selves, mentally, at entertainments, where 
everything apparently “gets by.” I assure you 
We see and enjoy a great deal that quite goes 
over the heads of the normal ones—and we are 
by no means interlopers, no matter how the 
others wonder at our being among those pres- 
ent at so manifestly an absurdity (for us) as 
a symphony concert. Wish I knew who wrote 
this. Syndicate stories always seem unfair in 
hiding the identity of all the writers. 


Suppose you have frequent glimpses of Miss 
Andrews. I rather envy her the opportunity 
of doing war work in Washington; but mine 
may come yet. For the present I am well 


enough situated, so it may be all for the best. 
Am enjoying a quiet vacation here in the 
mountains, and shall return to the grind next 
week greatly refreshed. 
With cordial regards, 
Sincerely yours, 


Daisy M, Way. 


10 ISABELLA St., Toronto, CANADA, 
September 18, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De Lanp: 


Without attempting to decide whether the 
hearing teacher of deaf children or the hard- 
of-hearing teacher of adults is the better 
adapted for the reconstruction work with deaf 
soldiers at Cape May, it has seemed at least an 
appropriate time for me to do a little reflect- 
ing, in the light of such experience as has 
chanced to come my way, on the differences 
in the two classes of teachers. 

This experience is a little contradictory, for 
those few teachers of the former class whom 
I have had the pleasure of meeting seemed 
very capable, and they did not “mouth” in 
speaking to me, as I was afraid they might. 

On the other hand, I have had two pupils 
who had taken lessons from such teachers be- 
fore coming to me. In one case I was in- 
clined to give considerable credit to the teach- 
ing, for the pupil was a “natural lip-reader,” 
and made rapid progress. She asserted em- 
phatically, however, that she could get more 
out of one of my lessons than out of ten of 
the other kind. I made some inquiry about 
the method of teaching and was told that it 
was mostly drilling on lists of words. Oh, 
those lists of words! I have found, too, that 
pupils who attempt self-instruction often come 
to grief over them. I have seen my own pupils, 
now and then, practising on words—struggling, 
gasping, agonizing, all to no purpose—and re- 
solved that if I were ever rash enough to get 
out a text-book, all lists of words in it should 
be conspicuous by their absence. 

The second pupil had a certain familiarity 
with all the exercises in both Mr. Nitchie’s and 
Miss Bruhn’s books. Her teacher had ap- 
parently been quite ready to give a choice of 
methods or both, but it did seem as if she 
could hardly have grasped the spirit of either 
one. At any rate, the pupil was much dis- 
tressessed over anything short of absolute ac- 
curacy. She really seemed to have no idea that 
it was her business to fill in even such words 
as the or to unless she saw them clearly, or 
to use her own judgment about the tense of a 
verb. I cannot blame her former teacher 
much, for I started out in the same way. It 
seemed so important that the pupil should be 
happy and contented during her lesson—only, 
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of course, she wasn’t very happy. Things im- 
proved later. 

It seems to me that I had one great advan- 
tage. I was myself struggling every day to 
do actual lip-reading, and the struggle was 
severe enough to influence my teaching. I 
might have known in a way that a word-by- 
word understanding was all wrong, but I do 
not believe in this case I should have acted on 
that knowledge if I had not been myself de- 
pendent for communication upon my lip- read- 
ing. I should have probably taken it for 
granted that the pupil had no aptitude for the 
study, which would have been quite untrue. 

My experience is limited and I don’t know 
how typical it is. I should imagine, however, 
that among the other dangers to be avoided 
by a staff composed exclusively of hearing 
teachers there would be that of overdoing the 
technical side of the study. As Mr. Nitchie 
well observed: “Lip-reading is an art rather 
than a science”; or as a little girl put it to me: 
“Lip-reading is awfully tricky, somehow. You 
think you have something, and then you haven't.” 
There is more truth in that statement than 
might be desired, and in dealing with this 
“trickiness,” I wonder if the actual lip-readers 
have not some slight advantage over those who 
are only theoretical. 

Yours very truly, 
Grace K. WADLEIGH. 


“GRAYWINGS,”’ VAN CorRTLANDT 
TERRACE, YONKERS, N. Y., 
September 18, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


You ask me to tell you in detail about the 
War Camp Community Service and the work 
it is doing in New York, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in doing so, because, as you say, it must be 
a comfort to many a mother, sister, or sweet- 
heart to know what is being done in this big 
city for the comfort and welfare of their boys. 

This organization co-operates with the Red 
Cross and the National League for Woman’s 
Service, and its object is to safeguard the men 
in uniform by providing for them wholesome 
diversions and all possible comforts at very 
moderate prices. 

When the men come into New York on 24- 
hour leave, the first thing they look for, of 
course, is a place to put up for the night. It 
was found that, because it was cheaper, they 
often went to disreputable places, or places 
where filth and disease germs vied with each 
other. The War Camp Community Service 
has provided over 2,500 beds at a charge of 
25 cents per night, to men in uniform, includ- 
ing bath, soap, and towel. This means a clean 
bed, with absolutely fresh sheets, fresh pillow- 
case, clean towels, individual cake of soap, run- 
ning water, and all modern comforts and con- 
veniences. Breakfast, consisting of cereal, 
coffee, and bread and butter, can be obtained 
for ten cents. These accommodations are dis- 
tributed in several buildings in different parts 
of the city. 
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For their meals the men in uniform can go 
to any one of about 25 canteens, where, for 
very little money, they get an excellent, well- 
cooked, well-served, nourishing meal. All of 


the work in these canteens, including in many. 


cases the dishwashing and floor scrubbing, is 
done by volunteers, and I assure you, from my 
personal experience behind the scenes and as 
waitress, that no housekeeper could wish for 
more cleanliness in her own kitchen than there 
is in those canteen kitchens. The ingredients 
are all of the best; really fresh eggs, good, 


pure milk, good coffee, home-made cake, fresh _ 


vegetables and fruit are donated in large quan- 
tities ; certain florists give flowers for the tables, 
and a number of pretty girls volunteer to wait 
on the tables and give a smile and a word of 
cheer to the boys. 

For their entertainment there are twenty or 
more clubs with large, cheerful, well-ventilated 
rooms, where the men find, absolutely free of 
charge, books, magazines, newspapers, writing 
paper, piano, phonograph, and billiard tables. 
At these clubs dances are given, so that there 
is One Or more every evening, and girls who 
are well known to the committee are invited 
to meet the men. 

Dancing lessons are given free by society 
women, and others give French lessons. At 
the headquarters of the National League for 
Woman’s Service they’can get their mending 
done free if they bring it in. Performances 
are given in certain theaters for the men in 
uniform, where admittance is free, and in 
others half rates or quarter rates are obtained 
for them. They are given opportunities to hear 
good music, and there are religious services 
specially for them in different churches. 

There are, as you know, many officers of 
limited means, and for them special rates have 
been obtained in many hotels, and various other 
arrangements have been made for their con- 
venience. 

Each Sunday morning, from nine to twelve 
(until the request for gasoline saving came), 
forty or more automobiles were loaned by their 
owners to take the boys on a sight-seeing trip, 
which they enjoyed immensely. 

In order to convey this information to the 
men and to avoid the danger of having them 
ask directions from strangers who, through 
ignorance or malice, might lead them to ob- 
jectionable places, information booths have 
been opened at the railroad stations, bridges, 
ferries, near the docks, and at all the impor- 
tant points in the city. To these booths they 
come with all their troubles, from “Where can 
I buy a set of knitting-needles for a girl I 
know” to “I have overstayed my leave and 
what shall I do to get let off as easily as possi- 
ble?” At the stations, before each train goes, 
we go through the waiting-rooms and wake 
up all the men that are asleep, to make sure that 
they do not miss their train. If they do miss 
it we give them a note stating the reasons; if 
they lose their tickets we procure others for 
them; if they are not well we give them some 
medicine or at least try to make them comfort- 
able. And, of course, we try, aided by the city 
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police force and the military police, to scare 
away all objectionable or suspicious characters 
of any description or any person liable to give 
the men harmful information. 

YsSABEL WRIGHT. 


Miss Gertrude Torrey, principal of the Chi- 
cago School of Lip-Reading, has added Miss 
Bertha Liese and Mrs. Bertha Brown Speed 
to her Staff. 





It is gratifying to learn that Miss Sarah 
Fuller is now able to move about in her room 
each day, with the aid of crutches, though not 
able to go down-stairs. We all pray for a com- 
plete and rapid recovery. 





The Kinzie School of Speech-Reading for 
the Adult Deaf has moved to Room 411, Fuller 
Building, No. 10 South 18th street, Philadel- 
phia, because the Government needed the 
rooms it occupied in Estey Hall. 





The many friends of the late Edward B. 
Nitchie will find a good sketch of Mr. Nitch- 
ie’s life and of his work among the hard of 
hearing on page 123, in the third volume of the 
Encyclopedia of American Biography. 





Emma G. Tunnicliffe, the secretary of the 
Reconstruction Service of the Industrial Union 
for the Deaf, has opened a school at 22 Hunt- 
ington avenue, Boston, for giving individual in- 
struction in speech-reading, voice production, 
correct speech, etc. 





Mr. John D. Wright has presented to the 
reference library of the Volta Bureau a copy 
of “The Exceptional Child,” by M. P. E. Grosz- 
mann, Ph.D. The suggestions for giving the 
deaf child as nearly a normal education as pos- 
sible, contained in Mr. Wright’s contribution 
on pages 610 to 617, are well worth the price 
of the book. 





Miss Brand’s Pittsburgh School of Lip-Read- 
ing began its fourth season September 16. 
The growth for the three years has been such 
as to warrant provision for a staff of three 
teachers for the coming year. Miss Brand, 
Miss Murrin, and Miss Price are all gradu- 
ates of the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing, and Miss Brand has had post- 
graduate work there. 





Miss Ann Lehman, secretary of the Welfare 
Department of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 37 West 3oth street, New 
York City, has issued an attractive folder 
showing how the department is striving to 
bring “happiness into the lives of others.” 





Miss B. L. Whitaker uses the slogan, “See 
conversation if you cannot hear it,’ on her 
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new letter-heads, and has changed the namé 
of her school from the Denver School of Lip- 
Reading to the Whitaker School of Speech- 
Reading, 512-513 Denham Building, Denver, 


Colo. 





Mr. A. L. Roberts, secretary of the N. A. D. 
and formerly at the School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kans., is now principal of Kendall 
School, Washington, Mr. Lyman Steed having 
taken Mr. Manning’s place at the Mt. Airy 
School. 





The Buffalo School of Lip-Reading has been 
opened at 285 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., 
by Miss Margaret Roberts, a normal graduate 
of the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing. So important a city and with its live 
contiguous territory should prove a good field 
for an active teacher. 





Miss Virginia Sinclair will remain during a 
year or more as an instructor in Miss Whit- 
aker’s Denver School of Speech-Reading. 
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The Deaf: Their Position in Society 


and the Provision for Their 
Education. 


By HARRY BEST, Ph. D. 


The two divisions of the book are devoted, re- 
spectively, to a discussion of the position of 
the deaf in society and to the provisions made 
for their education. Mr. Best covers much 
ground hitherto wholly neglected. His book 
will be found indispensable by students and all 
who are interested in the subject of the deaf 
and ‘“‘deaf-and-dumb.”’ It is valuable histor- 
ically and statistically. 


Net, $2.00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 











By Mail, $2.20 
New York 
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for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 
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Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised aay 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book lil, for High School Grades, revised, 


anda Self-Instructor . .75 
Illustrated Reader ~~ Pupils of the 3ra and 
4th Grades .. -60 


These books are aipiietatty otiak ted ne oulity a the 
reading habit and the language sense. 
Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEN 
COLUMBUS 
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The above books are attractively illustrated in color 
Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pom j 
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In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 85th Street N. W., Washington,’ D, C. 
















































The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Eymunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. Farrcui1p, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M.A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary (Vacancy. Frep De Lanp, Acting) 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gitpert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. Kes. 

Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Frederick, Md. (‘Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay 
Goodwin; (vacancy); E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition’ to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. THe Vorta Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in i887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is,endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “T'ne Vouta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Vorta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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by the 
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Full Information 
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WHAT THE 


MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD | 


OUGHT TO KNOW 





By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 





alt NIA Sg ASE LORE RANTES gob aS 


Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School; - 


Author of * Educational Needs of the Deaf,” etc, 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf explains how the most difficult 


and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education 7 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the @ 


heretofore wasted years before school age is reached. ~ : 


He makes clear by practical and explicit directions > @ 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading and 
speaking and helped to normal development. All }” 
those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar 7 
with the book. The ground has never been covered ff 


before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 


75 CENTS NET 


Send for descriptive circular 
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